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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
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pares for college. 
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Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 
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For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principai, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 
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For Boarpinc anp Day Purits or Botn Sexas. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students pre for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, ee 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
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CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 
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country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
ppaqua, New York. 


Chelten Hills School, 

FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 
will re-open September erst, 1898, (17th sows? 
preparation. For circulars apply to the Princi 

r * ANNIE HEACOCK. 


LIDA R. LeMAISTRE. 
Wyncete, Pennsylvania. 
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wholesale price to introduce. 


WHERE THE 
MEAT GORSS 


Ellwood Heacock, 


} 
UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 


118 South Fifteenth St., (4th door bel. Chestnut St.), 
PHILADELPHIA. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. R.) 


LEHIGH AND ce O A L FREE BURNING 
Telephone Connection. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


—_ 


~ BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE | 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
One small box will make one pint Best Liguid Bluing. 
Depot 233 N. Second St., Philad’a. 





FRIENDS’ ALWMANAG FOR 1899 
. 
JUST PUBLISHED 
Is now ready in new and attractive form 

In addition to the Astronomical Calculations, 3 
; the Almanac contains a full list of meetings, 
; and the location, and in many cases the mode of 
@ reaching them; information in regard to Day and 
@ First-day Schools; special articles about Fair Hill = 
, Burial Ground, the new Young Friends’ Building, 
etc. 
. Price, 10 cents; by mail, 13 cents. . 
§ Every Friends’ family should possess one or ¢ 
more copies. Order now from ‘ 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


Rochester Radiator Co. 45 Furnace St. Rochester, N. Y. 


SAVE *%2 YOUR FUEL 


send for free booklet. 


ere we have no active agent we will sell at 


where it 
SHOULD Go 


THE MORRIS FAMILY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
By ROBERT C. MOON, [1.D. 


THIS work presents a complete Genealogy of 

the Anthony Morris family up to the year 
1898, including extensive genealogical and bio 
graphical references to members of the allied 
families in America and in countries across the sea 
Many historical facts of a national and local char- 
acter are incorporated with the genealogical data. 


Three volumes. Cloth. $20 for the complete 
work, which contains 1260 pages of letter-press 
and 300 illustrations. 

** Filial piety has inspired the preparation of these hand- 
some and attractive volumes, in which text and illustration 
go hand in hand, to perpetuate the history of a family that 

or more than two centuries has held a well deserved place 
in the respect and affection of successive generations of 
Philadelphia.” 

**A complete encyclopedia of all that the Morrises have 
been and have done for the city and the State and the 
country in which they have made their homes since the 
first of their stock came here in 1682." —Pudlic Ledger, 
Philadelphia. 

Copies can be had of 

ROBERT C. MOON, M. D., 1319 Walnut St,, 

(Witherspoon Building), Puitap’a, Pa, 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-28-25-A. 


FLOsSIE is six years old. ‘*‘Mamma,"’ 
she asked one day, *‘ if I get married will 
I havea husband like pa?"’ ‘* Yes,’’ re- 
plied the mother, with an amused smile. 
‘*And if I don’t get married will I have 
to be an old maid, like auntie ?"’ ‘* Yes, 
Flossie." ‘*Mamma,”’ she said, after a 
short pause, ‘‘ it’s a tough world for us 
women, ain't it ?’’—Exchange. 


The electric light in the public house, 
takes the candle out of the drunkard’s 
home. 


It takes a long time to age whisky, 
but it won't take long for whisky to age 
you. 


IF some women did not drink wine, 
some men would not drink whisky. 


STILL FIGHTING BATTLES.—Judging by 
their recent numbers, the magazines will 
not be ready to sign the peace treaty for 
several months yet.—Baltimore News. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 
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A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
III. 

Our intellects are as truly Godgiven as our limbs, 
our love, our life. We cannot stay where David or Paul 
abode. Theww needs, and responsibilities, and limitations 
are not ours. 

ARTHUR ROWNTREE. 


From a paper on ‘‘ The Duty of Thought,’’ read at a 
meeting of young Friends, at Birmingham, England. 


Tue World denies her prophets with rash breath, 
Makes rich her slaves, her flatterers adorns ; 
To Wisdom's lips she presses drowsy death, 
And on the brow divine a crown of thorns. 
Yet blesséd, though neglected and despised— 
Who for the World himself hath sacrificed, 
Who hears unmoved her witless mockery, 
While to his spirit, slighted and misprized, 
Whisper the voices of Eternity ! 
—Florence Earle Coates. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


GOSPEL MINISTRY. 


In the book of Discipline of Illinois Yearly Meeting 
of the Society of Friends we find the following : 

“We believe that the Divine power alone can 
qualify fora gospel ministry, and man can only accept 
and acknowledge the evidence that this gift has been 
received through the anointing power of the Holy 
Spirit.” 

In the first clause we do not recognize any educa- 
tional acquirements as sufficient, without the evidence 
of Spiritual baptism, neither do we want to ignore the 
qualifying spiritual power given to those who have 
not had these great advantages. What is the Gospel ? 
It is defined as glad tidings. Glad tidings of what? 
Glad tidings concerning Christ and Salvation. But 
we choose to put it in a little different way—that it is 
a near relationship to the Father, a knowledge of the 
right to sonship, that our lives are to be henceforth 
devoted to his works of love, coupled with a clear 
command to go forth and declare this light and truth 
to our fellow-men. 

We remember the preparation of the Prophet 
Isaiah, enabling him to understand the vision, and 
know his mission clearly. Then his own condition 
came before him, and he exclaimed, ‘‘ Woe is me, for 
I am all undone,” etc., after which his lips were 
touched, and he felt the purifying power. Hence, 
when the query was put, “Whom shall I send?” 
Isaiah in humility said, ‘‘ Here am I, send me.” Let 
us know of the purifying, and not lay too much stress 
on published words, lest we err on the right hand as 
well as on the left. Whatever takes precedence of 


the Christ Spirit in the soul, and comes out into the 
life will lay waste our precious principle,—the spiritual 
life manifest—and we will die to the first great 
principle of our Society. We want to hold fast to 
this as the significant badge of discipleship. Let us 
take the four Gospels, so called. Mark’'the first three, 
how minutely they give the law and testimony, all 
good in their place ; but when we come to John, how 
very different! We find his writings of a much 
higher type, characterized by a deep spiritual impress, 
the beauty of expression, the adaptability to the past, 
present, and future, and a marked spiritual develop- 
ment. 

This experiential knowledge of the Truth is the 
strongest testimony of Friends ; indeed it is all the 
law, and out of it arises whatever is necessary for us 
as individuals, or as an organization. This consti- 
tutes the bond of unity. It is this that ought to 
qualify our Eldership to rightly judge of the ministry. 
It is the badge of Christian fellowship. The Christ 
Spirit, be it in the proportion of the little babe, or in 
the full stature of men and women, is the same. Let 
us be very careful and not hurt this tender spirit by 
disregarding the little plant, or in thoughtless words 
to mar the growth, forthey may languish and struggle 
even unto death. Let the Elders remember that they 
can no more judge of the ministry without this 
spiritual life being the means, than the minister can 
deliver the spoken word without it. Inspiration is 
the gift, and we need a deeper consecration to the 
first principle, and now at the beginning of the New 
Year, when our minds are being stirred into a closer 
relationship with the Divine Spirit, under the consider- 
ation of the forces around us, is a good time to 
remember our responsibilities. 

We find under advices to Ministers and Elders, to 
dwell in that unselfish condition of spirit which gives 
ability to labor in developing the spiritual life in them- 
selves and others. Again, let none of us lay too much 
stress on the ability of some to give doctrinal sermons, 
or to write doctrinal essays, as though that was all 
there was of the Gospel ; for it is rare that those give 
what the human soul needs. The great fundamental 
principle consists in the Indwelling Life of God in the 
soul of man, and as God is spirit, that life must be a 
spiritual one, and also a living, vital force. Let us 
then consider our individual responsibilities first to 
our own lives, then to our organization, and we be- 
lieve there will be a renewal of the old Truth spring- 
ing up, and we will build up our waste places with a 
deeper thought, and old customs with tradition and 
dead forms will pass away, and we will revive upon 
the basic principle of our Gospel Ministry—the In- 
dwelling Spirit, Inspiration, and Revelation to man. 

Mary G. SMITH. 
Hoopeston, Ill., First month, 2. 
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For Friends Intelligencer. 


A GARLAND OF CHILDHOOD LYRICS:' 


‘* Heaven lies about us in our infancy.”’ 


Tuus sang the great poet who, almost first among 
modern authors, perceived and pictured the simple 
divinity of childhood. With Wordsworth, and with 
Blake, English literature, for four centuries almost 
silent concerning the little ones, awoke to the beauty 
and innocence of the child-heart. ‘From that day the 
poetry of childhood has blossomed abundantly, and 


in the fragrant pages of the present book one may 


enjoy much that is best in this field. 

The editor, Charlotte Brewster Jordan, M. L., of 
the class of ’82 of Swarthmore College, has garnered 
representative mother-song and child-song from the 
century’s output in England and America. More 
than a hundred poets have been drawn upon, among 
them Wordsworth, Blake, Scott, Tennyson, Mrs. 
Browning, Clough, Kingsley, Jean Ingelow, George 
Eliot, Swinburne, Stevenson, Whittier, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Helen Hunt, Celia Thaxter, Field, and Riley. 
The editor has herself contributed a melodious “‘ Ham- 
mock Lullaby.” 


Let us take a few typical stanzas here and there. 
The sweet seriousness and unconscious depth of char- 
acter so often seen in the clear faces of children have 
attracted many a poet’s admiration. Dinah Mulock 
Craik has thus described “‘A Child’s Smile,”— 

‘tA child's smile, —nothing more ; 
Quiet, and soft, and grave, and seldom seen ; 
Like summer lightning o'er, 
Leaving the little face again serene.’’ 


This beautiful ethical view of child-life, that sees 
the innocent soul shining through the little wistful 
face, dates from just a hundred years ago, when 
Wordsworth, radiant with spiritual vision and all the 
freshness of high poetic youth, was giving foith his 
exquisite lines in portrayal of real or ideal maiden- 
hood,— 


‘* Her's the silence and the calm 
Of mute, insensate things ;"'— 
‘* Beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face ; *’— 
‘* She seem'd a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years ;*’— 
‘* A face with gladness overspread ; 
Soft smiles, by human kindness bred ; ''— 
Lines, it seems to me, that are matchless for their 
simple beauty and their spintual pathos. Yet match- 
less as they are, they find no mean echo in the utter- 
ance of later singers, as when Lowell writes of his 
daughter,— 
‘*] know not how others saw her, 
But to me she was wholly fair, 


And the light of the heaven she came from 
Still lingered and gleamed in her hair,’’— 


or when Frederick Locker thus addresses his win- 
some child: 


** Your calm, blue eyes have a far-off reach. 
Look at me now with those wondrous eyes. 
Why are we doomed to the gift of speech 
While you are silent and sweet and wise ? 
You have much to learn ; you have more to teach, 
Baby mine."’ 


~  'Mother-Song and Child-Song. Edited by Charlotte Brewster 
Jordan. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1898 





Frank L. Stanton, a living southern poet, caught 

something of this higher note when he sang : 
‘‘ All heaven hath dreamed and smiled 
In the sweet face of a child.” 

This charming garland of mother-song contains 
several cradle-pieces of primitive folk,.strange out- 
of-door Indian songs, and half-humorous, half-tender 
negro lullabies. How quaint and bonny is this stanza 
from Hugh Miller’s Scotch poem, ‘“‘ The Babie”’ ! 

‘«« Her een sae like her mither’s een, 
Twa gentle, liquid things ; 
Her face is like an angel's face— 
We're glad she has nae wings !"’ 

So we might .continue to extract from these 
wholly delightful pages. In each song in the book, 
be it simple and tender and musical, or more subtle 
in thought, lies some new revelation of the eternal 
joy and artlessness of childhood. A few of the 
favorites, it is true, are missing : we look in vain for 
any of the fair little lyrics of old Herrick, or for 
Charles Tennyson-Turner’s remarkable sonnet, that 
tells how little Letty fondly patted her toy globe : 

‘« And, while she hid all England with a kiss, 
Bright over Europe fell her golden hair."’ 
‘Lewis Carroll’s’’ whimsical. child-poems, too, are 
not represented; nor are Elizabeth R. Chapman’s 
sadly beautiful threnodies for a lost son. 

Yet much of the best slumber-song in the language 
ishere. Tennyson’s ‘“‘ Sweet and Low,” Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s “A Child’s Thought of God,” Kingsley’s “A 
Farewell,’ Longfellow’s perfect sonnet, ‘‘ Nature,’’— 
these are poems that might honor any anthology. 
The editor has achieved her congenial task with fine 
taste and sympathy, and her volume will receive a 
wide welcome. 

It is pleasing to find in the book nearly a dozen 
of the poems of James Whitcomb Riley, for in his 
best work this poet comes very near to the child- 
heart. Let us close with this grave, sweet little 
elegy of his, ‘‘ The Way the Baby Slept” : 

‘And this is the way the baby slept ; 

A mist of tresses backward thrown 

By quivering sighs where kisses crept 
With yearnings she had never known ; 

The little hands were closely kept 
About a lily newly blown— 

And God was with her. And we wept— 
And this is the way the baby slept."’ 

Swarthmore College. Joun RusseLt Hayes. 








‘« He that knows not, and knows not that he knows not, is a 
fool. Shun him. 
He that knows not, and knows that he knows not, is simple. 
Teach him. 
He that knows, and knows not that he knows, is asleep. 
Wake him. ; 
He that knows, and knows that he knows, is wise. 
him.”’ 


Follow 
—Arabian Proverb. 

s¢€ 

MeN can be as original now as ever, if they had 
but the courage, even the insight. Heroic souls in 
old times had no more opportunities than we have ; 
but they used them. There were daring deeds to be 
done then—are there none now? Sacrifices to be 
made—are there none now? Wrongs to be redrest 
—are there none now ?—Charles Kingsley. 
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From The Friend, Philadelphia. 
THE “WARDER SCHOOL,” AMSTERDAM.' 


FROM personal experience and private records a fuller 
account than that already given of the “‘ John Warder 
School,” in Amsterdam, may be of interest. <A 
printed circular, about 1860, says of this school : “ To 
all lovers of peace as well as of education, its main- 
tenance becomes an object of interest, appealing alike 
to those interested in the Society [of Friends] in 
general and in the cause of education, and also in the 
maintenance of a Christian testimony to the principles 
of peace.” 

That John Warder, a respected citizen of Phila- 
delphia and a Friend in good standing in his Monthly 
Meeting of the Northern District, should*have spent 
ten years in London is explained by his letter-books, 
now in possession of the Historical Society, covering 
a period of three years 1776-78. Asa member—or 
representative—of the firm of Jeremiah Warder & 
Sons, of Philadelphia, in the Seventh month, 1776, 
he sailed from New London, Conn., for Bordeaux, a 
voyage of thirty-three days, whence he made his way 
to London and opened a business house with William 
Capper. 

The captain of the ship Nancy, of which John 
Warder was part owner, unknown to J. W., in 1781 
took out letters of marque, and captured a Dutch 
ship Holland’s Welvert. Hearing this, to guard 
against any future claims, J. W. insured the vessel, 
which, having put in to Limerick for repairs, was on 
its voyage thence to London totally lost 
eighteen hundred pounds insurance paid was the 
source from which in 1829 the infant school in Am- 
sterdam was founded. 

We pass over the successful and unsuccessful at- 
tempts at restitution made by John Warder himself 
and by the Friends of London; the subsequent in- 
crease of the fund ; its final adoption by Trustees of 
Devonshire House Monthly Meeting. 
told in print but of no interest here. Part of the 
restitution consisted of money expended for the poor 
of Amsterdam, and an annual distribution of bread. 
Stephen Grellet, who \was present at one of these 
latter occasions, hearing the explanation of the origin 
of the custom, which was always made, remarked 
that no more powerful peace sermon could be preached 
to the people than that embodied in these circum- 
stances. 

John Stephen Mollett, of Amsterdam, on a visit 
to London was much impressed with a sight of the 
infant school in Spitalfields, and at his suggestion the 
interest arising from the Trust property (of John 
Warder) was devoted to maintain a similar institution 
in the Dutch city. In 1829 a house was purchased 
for two hundred and eighty-one pounds and the school 
opened. It was not only the first infant school in 
Amsterdam, but its success led to the establishment 
of other schools in later years. At the death of S. 
Mollett his son-in-law, Daniel Boissevain, Jr., accepted 
the care of management and oversight necessary on 
the spot. 





'See article by George Vaux, reprinted in FRIENDS’ INTELLI- 
GENCER, First month 7, 1899. 


The | 


It is a story | 
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The premises were old when purchased ; in thirty 
years they became so dilapidated that an appeal was 
sent forth for funds to erect a new building. In 1864 
the house, No. 27, Beerenstraat, was built. Itis a 
stone building surmounted by the figure of a ship in 
full sail ; the monogram JW over the windows ; paint- 
ed on the front, ‘‘ Bewaar School, Amsterdam’s Wel- 
varen.’”’ On a large wooden tablet inserted in the 
wall of the main entrance is recounted in English and 
Dutch the events leading to the establishment of the 
school. Entering the larger of the two school rooms 
the eye catches sight of a clock dial with this inscrip- 
tion : “‘ Let op den Tyd.” (Be punctual). 

On several occasions the descendants of- John 
Warder have visited the Amsterdam school, and 
always been received with distinctive courtesy. 
Through the interested kindness of William Beck, of 
London, representing the present trustees of the fund, 
the latest of these visits by John Warder’s grand- 
children was planned. G. M. Boissevain called upon 
the American party in Amsterdam, and arranged for 
the day and hour of the visit, and the presence of one 
of the committee of four women who make frequent 
inspection of the school. 

In a pouring rain, and with the needful chance 
guidance of .passers-by, the school-house was finally 
discovered on a quiet, narrow street. The school- 
mistress, who lives in the building, on our arrival 
gathered the little Dutch pupils—all between the third 
and seventh year of age—for the salute of welcome, 
a waving of hands. As the intercourse on either side 
must be by signs, this was as effective as speech. 

These are children of the poor—not paupers—by 
preference those who live in the neighborhood. They 
must be taken to and from school at the appointed 
hours ; nine to twelve a. m.; half past one to four 
p.m. The schooling costs two pence a week ; for 
those who dine at the school one penny a week is 
charged. Seventh-day isa half-holiday. Four young 
women assist the head mistress in giving elementary 
instruction, singing, short poems suited to their capac- 
ity, the value of money, and the Froebel methods. 
All must be cleanly dressed and the hair cut short. 
The demand to enter is so great, and the limit of one 
hundred and fifty not exceeded, that sometimes sixty 
are waiting for vacancies. 

In the two rooms, separated by glass doors, the 
little people were put through their paces for the 
strangers from over the sea. As they sang or recited 
their wooden shoes clattered time upon the floor, arms 
and hands took due part in the performance. When 
play hour came, being too wet for the yard, we ad- 
journed to the basement, and the young teachers 
joined in plays which simulated wind-mills and other 
Dutch accessories. 

At lunch time the little tots were seated in orderly 
rows, the glass thrown open to make one long room. 
Their baskets and bundles were produced—one lunch 
was packed in a small cigar box—and they content- 
edly nibbled their bread and bologna sausage, or what- 
ever mother had supplied. Tin mugs were passed 
round and each child received a drink of milk. One 
infant displayed with evident pride to his neighbors an 
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impossible looking candy image, which was evidently 
a rich possession to the Dutch mind. 
Now while the children could not imagine what 


the Americans might say, they did evidently and ap- | 
preciatingly and understandingly grasp a rendering of | 


‘Johnny Smoker,” the delight of the Anglo-Saxon 
child. After presentation of specimens of weaving 
mats and frames, with waving of hands and thanks to 
and through the interpreting committee member, the 
visit was over. SARAH CADBURY. 


1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT. 
No. 5.—First MontTH 29. 
RACES OF MEN. 


tions of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.— 
Acts, xvii., 26. 


Scripture Reading. —Genesis, x. 


AFTER the story of the flood we are told how the sons | 
of Noah were spread abroad and peopled the earth. | 


At first view, chapter x. would seem to be a mere un- 
profitable list of unpronounceable names. But the 
student of Eastern lore tells us that which makes it 
alive with interest. He tells us that we have here a 
list of the names, not of men, but of the peoples with 
whom the Hebrews were acquainted. This is, then, 
the attempt of the ancient Hebrew historian to show 
the unity of the human race by tracing it from a com- 
mon forefather. It needs but little inspection to show 
that the names are not those of individuals. The 
article is used in several cases “the Amorite,”’ “ the 
Jebusite”’ (vs. 16, 17, 18). ‘* Mizraim,” ‘ Ludim,” 
and others are plurals, while “ Sidon” is the name of 
a city. The division is in general a geographical one, 
the sons of Japheth being on the north, those of Ham 
on the south, and the Shemites between. The list in- 
cludes only men of the white races. No nations of 
the yellow or black race are included. This may be 
due to ignorance of such peoples, which seems un- 
likely, or to unwillingness to accept them as belong- 
ing to the same human family. An ingenious expla- 
nation is proposed in the theory that these inferior 
races represented to the ancient historian descendants 
of Cain, the accursed, and were therefore ignored. 
This may have been the basis of the exclusion, but the 
explanation is pure speculation. 

Not all of the names given have been certainly 
connected with the nations or peoples intended by the 
Hebrew historian, but a large portion of them may 
easily be recognized. 

The sons of Japheth are given as Gomer, Magog, 
Madai, Javan, and others. 

Gomer was the people known to the Greeks as 
Kimmerians. Their home was near the sea of Azof; 
attempted invasion of 


they were defeated in an 
Assyria, and made a furious and partly successful 


attack on Asia Minor. Magog, according to Pro- 
fessor Sayce, probably means the Land of Gog, or 
Gyges, the King of Lydia. Madai is plainly the land 
of the Medes, and Javan is identified with the Greeks 


(the “‘Ionian’’), a similar name plainly referring to 








the Greeks having been found in a letter on baked 
clay, three thousand years old. Among the sons of 
Ham are given Cush, a people on both sides of the 
Red Sea in Arabia and Africa, Misraim or Egypt, and 
Canaan, the predecessors of the Hebrews in Pales- 
tine. The story of Nimrod is plainly an interpola- 
tion. The descendants of Shem include the Hebrews 
(‘* Eber.” v. xxi), Assyria under the name of Asshur, 


| and the Elamites. 


That the classification is almost wholly geograph- 
ical, is shown in the inclusion as sons of Canaan, of 
the Hittites, with their dark skins and their retreating 
foreheads—many characteristics indeed, of the yellow 


| race—with the blonde Amorites of the mountain land 
| of Palestine. But with such details we are not con- 
| cerned. 
| haughty sons of Israel, in spite of their pride of race, 


GOLDEN Text.—He (God) hath made of one blood all na- Role teelitend ctlan tn ten imo special aenee the peo- 


The important point to notice is that the 


ple of God, nevertheless recognized fully their close 
relationship with the despised Gentiles. In this 
admission lay the germ of their great message to 
humanity, which may be heard in part in the words 
of many of the prophets, which is illustrated in the 
narrative of the mission of Jonah to the despised 
people of Nineveh—whom yet God did not despise— 


| and which culminated in the Sermon on the Mount. 


In view of this threefold division of the white 
races, it is of interest to note that the names of the 
sons of Noah have been applied as a matter of con- 
venience by ethnologists to the three divisions author- 
ized by a study of language and physical similarity 
among white men. 

Let us consider here by way of comparison, what 
science has to teach us of the white races of men and 
of their mutual relations. 

The geologist with the aid of the astronomer fixes 
the probable time of the most ancient known relics of 
man—those of the “‘ River Drift men’”’ of western 
Europe—at 240,000 years ago. These were replaced 
by another people resembling Eskimos, who vanished 
perhaps 80,000 years ago, and were succeeded by a 
small dark people resembling the Basques of northern 
Spain—an ancient people of whom this remnant 
remains. Again, in times almost within the reach of 
history, these were conquered and replaced by a large 
blonde people, generally called Aryans, commonly 


| said—though this is in dispute—to have come from 


Asia, and in successive invasions to have peopled 
nearly all Europe. 

While this group of peoples, allied by blood and 
by language, were working out their destiny mainly in 
the west, another group, totally distinct from it, so far 
as known, was going through a similar process in the 
east. These, like the Aryans, were of the white 
group of human beings, though darker in complexion. 
They first appear in history as wandering tribes still 
in the pastoral stage. There is some evidence, how- 
ever, that at an earlier period they lived in mountain- 
ous regions. Almost certainly as early as 4,000 B. C., 
a group of these wanderers appeared near the head ot 
the Persian gulf, which at that time extended much 
farther inland than at present, the wash of the rivers 
flowing into it having partly filled it up at the upper 
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end. 


ians, the Arabians, and many minor peoples. The 


The name Semite is almost universally used for the 
descendants of the ancient Chaldeans. 
the practice of ethnologists to class as ‘“‘ Hamitic ” all 
those white peoples who cannot be shown to belong 
to the other two groups. The Egyptians, the Abys- 
sinians, the Canaanites, have been so classed, though 
their relationship cannot be shown by similarity of 
language and of other characteristics, as can that of 
the Aryans and of those called Semites. Indeed, 
some ethnologists believe that the races classed as 
Hamitic should be included with the Semitic peoples, 
eing those who separated earliest from the parent 
nation. 
The tenth chapter of Genesis does not, then, give 
a classification by races which can be accepted by the 
student of races. It has value to him mainly as show- 
ing the geographical distribution of the various peoples 
mentioned. But to the student of the Hebrew people 
and of their religion, it is of the greatest value, since 
it makes clear a recognition at an early period of their 
history of the general brotherhood of man. 


NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
[FOLLOWING THE ‘‘ INTERNATIONAL’ SELECTION OF TEXTS. 
PREPARED FOR ‘‘ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER."’ ] 


No. 5.—First MonTH 29. 
JESUS AT JACOB'S WELL. 
GOLDEN TExtT.—Whosoever drinketh of the water that I 
shall give him shall never thirst.—John, iv., 14. 
Read from Gospel of John. Chapter iv, 5-15. 
REVISED VERSION. 


The verses assigned for this lesson should be read 
in connection with those following in the chapter. It 
is a most interesting portion of the Gospel account. 
Jesus shows that he is not bound by the Jewish 
prejudice against the Samaritans. He describes the 
religion which he was preaching as that which would 
permanently satisfy; he who should drink of it would 
not thirst, but should have within him that reality of 
divine qualities which would be as a well of water 
springing up to everlasting life. 

The hour cometh, he said further, when neither in 
the mountain where he then was, nor in Jerusalem, 
should men worship the Father,—that is, not in those 
places alone. And he added that the hour would 
come, also, when the true worshippers would worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth, for God is spirit, and 
only spiritually must they who would worship’ him 
make their approach. 

These are passages which give force and susten- 
ance to the views of Friends. They are in accord 
with what has already been said in preceding lessons 
of the inwardness of the Christ power, the spirituality 
of true religion. 

Of Jacob’s Well, where this conversation occurred, 
a volume might almost be written. It is still identi- 
fied, and many curious facts are connected with it. 
“ The well is deep,” the woman said, and Maundrell, 
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From this region, called Chaldea, went out ata | 
later time the ancestors of the Hebrews, the Assyr- | 


It has bgen 
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a visitor in 1697, found its depth one hundred and five 
feet, with fifteen feet of water. Since that time rub- 


| bish seems to have fallen in, and measurements in 
adjective Japhetic is often applied to the Indo- | 
European races which have been spoken of as Aryans. | 


1841, 1866, and 1875 all made the depth seventy-five 
feet. In 1880 Thomson (“The Land and the 
300k’) found the place enclosed by a low wall, of 
modern erection. The area of the enclosure was 
fifty-six paces from east to west, and sixty-five from 
north to south. “The surface is covered by a con- 
fused mass of shapeless rubbish, overgrown by weeds 
and nettles. The well is near the south corner of the 
area, and to reach the mouth of it one must let himself 
down, with some risk, about ten feet into a low vault.” 

The “confused mass” of debris is believed to be 
the ruins of a church which was built over and around 
the Well as early as the fourth century, A. D., but 
destroyed before the era of the Crusades. The old 
vault and crypts are still traceable, and it is one of 
these that, as stated, obstructs the mouth of the Well. 

Why such a deep well should be dug at all seems 
strange, for a short distance away, on the west, there 
are fine flowing springs, whose water irrigates the 
whole plain, quite to the Well itself. The surmise is, 
that the Well is the older, and may have been truly 
that of Jacob, and that the springs are due to some 
convulsion of nature,—an earthquake, perhaps, in the 
sixth century. It may also be that the Well itself was 
injured then, and rendered incapable of holding its 
former supply of water. 

It is among the strangest incidents in history, says 
Thomson, that this place, where Jesus held that mar- 
vellous conversation, should be so neglected. For “ it 
is the only precise spot on the earth which we may 
be sure was hallowed by his presence, and rendered 
memorable forever by his teaching.” 

It was probably in the late summer or autumn that 
Jesus sat here, being “ wearied with his journey ” over 
the same road which then as now led from Judea into 
Galilee. It was about the sixth hour, that is, high 
noon, and in the very heat of the day. “He was 
thirsty; that was quite natural,” says Thomson, “ for 
not a drop of water could I find, at that season (au- 
tumn), along that same road for miles.” 

The disciples had gone “ away into the city to buy 
food.”” This was Sychar, near by, now identified with 
’Askar, a small village. When they returned they be- 
sought him to eat, but he declined. Following the 
thought of the spiritual fountain, he said, “I have 
meat to eat that ye know not. My meat is to do the 
work of Him that sent me, and to accomplish his 
work.” Later, he added: “I say unto you, Lift up 
your eyes and look on the fields ”—not the fields about 
him, but those of the world’s life—“ that they are white 
already unto harvest.” 

The central thought of the chapter from which this 
lesson is taken is the spiritual nature of God, and the 
duty of worshipping him “in spirit and in truth,” 
without regard to place, and without bondage to out- 
ward ceremony and ritual. Of formal worship Whit- 
ier has said: 


‘‘As if the pomps of rituals, and the savors 
Of gums and spices could the Unseen One please ; 
As if his ear could bend, with childish favor, 
To the poor flattery of the organ keys. 
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‘* Not such the service the benignant Father 
Requireth at his earthly children’s hands : 
Not the poor offering of vain rites, but rather 
The simple duty man from man demands."’ 


ALCOHOL IN MEDICINE.’ 

Ar the outset of this brief consideration of the subject 
upon which I have been asked to say a few words, let 
me clearly state my conviction that the legitimate 
sphere of alcohol as a remedial agent is a very limited 
one ; that the medical profession as a body is year by 
year coming to value it less highly, and that its use 
in diseased conditions should be even less frequent 
than it is to-day. 

That it has no proper place in medicine I cannot 
believe. As to the narrowness of its rightful sphere, 
if we look for a moment at some of its well-known 
physiological effects, and consider that this remedy is 
always given in material, if not large doses, and that 
the powers of resistance of the system to any dele- 
terious influences are liable to be diminished in any 
given direction by disease, I think we shall find rea- 
sons for concluding that a substance so potent for 
physical harm should be used with the utmost discre- 
tion and moderation, in the most carefully-chosen 
cases alone. The irritation of the digestive mucous 
membrane, followed by inflammation and catarrhal 
conditions; the hyperactivity of the glands of the 


body, leading in the case of the liver to disorder of | 


the secreting power of its cells, and where great 
amounts of alcohol are taken, to contraction or cin- 
hasis of the organ as a whole; the marked action 
upon the heart, causing first an over-activity, to be 
followed by a reaction so great as to be, as I believe, 


in some extreme cases of disease a cause of death; | use in some form,” one of the many arguments used 


the exciting effects upon the nervous system, followed 
by depression, and later the actual structural changes 
which take place in the brain and spinal cord; the 
disturbance of equilibrium of the complex chemical 
process going on in the organism, and essential to the 
maintenance of its life; and finally, the general pri- 
mary stimulation of most, or all, of the bodily ac- 
tivities, with the complementary and often serious re- 


action, which latter I would emphasize,—all these and | 


other effects, not alluded to here, would seem to warn 
us to beware how we administer such an agent to the 
sick. 

In support of my belief that physicians are relying 
less than formerly upon alcohol as a remedy, I appeal 
to some of the modern text-books and periodical 
literature relating to the practice of medicine, as well 


as to some personal acquaintance with the methods | 


employed by a number of intelligent and careful 
Taking pneumonia for an example, a disease in which 


give considerable amounts of alcohol, especially in 
the heart weakness, so often a dangerous feature in 
such cases, we find Prof. Strumpell, of Erlangen, an 
eminent authority in the old school of medicine, using 
these words in his work on practice: “ We never 
could satisfy ourselves of the often-praised influence 


1 By Dr. Emily M. Titus. A paper read before the W. C. T. U., 
of Poftland, Maine. 


| as to the poison of serpents.”’ 
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of alcohol upon the action of the heart ;”” though he 
at the same time admits that in small quantities it 
may be of some benefit to the pneumonia patient. 
He pertinently inquires, ‘Why should we expect 
sick persons to bear doses of alcohol which have 
only bad results in healthy men unaccustomed to 
them?” 

e lhe same author says, in writing on the treatment 
of consumption of the lungs: ‘Small amounts of 
good wine may aid in improving the appetite and 
general condition. Many physicians, indeed, believe 
that the stronger alcoholic beverages, such as brandy 
and the like, are of special benefit in the treatment of 
consumption, but we doubt it.”’ 

In impending heart failure, due to acute inflam- 
mation of the substance of that organ, Dr. Hale, a 
prominent homeeopathist of Chicago, condemns the 
use of alcohol, and advocates the administration of 
aromatic spirits of ammonia instead. As coming 
more under the head of preventive medicine, Prof. 
Helmuth, of New York, a well-known homeceopathic 
surgeon of about forty-five years, experience, calls 
attention, in his text-book of surgery, to the much 
greater susceptibility to the effects of intense cold 
observed in those who take alcoholic stimulants before 
exposure, and says the history of Polar expeditions, 
and other facts, prove this beyond a doubt. He also 
remarks that cold water, or better still, cold tea, 
affords the best preparation for exposure to severe 
cold. 

Dr. Fisher, a homceopathic writer on diseases of 
children, declares himself to be opposed to the use of 
alcohol in diphtheria, of which disease he says: * It 
has been the habit for generations to resort to its free 


in its favor being that, ‘‘as diphtheria patients will 
tolerate larger quantities of whiskey than sufferers from 
any other disease, alcohol is antidotal to the poison, 
But Dr. Fisher says: 
“I have not found it useful in this or any other dis- 


| ease to any considerable degree ; while on the other 


hand, I feel convinced that its use encourages kidney 
complications and sequelz, and that it is responsible 
for many cases of neuritis, heart failure, and paralytic 
states.’’ He goes on to say, however, that “ perhaps 
stimulants should not be tabooed altogether,”’ but he 
evidently has small faith in their value. This writer 
is also emphatically opposed to giving any form of 
alcohol to children suffering from typhoid fever, in 
which, even when apparently indicated, he believes 
that it works much harm ; and also in tuberculosis. 

To touch again for a moment upon what is known 


by , : | as heart failure, Dr. Shelton, of New York, while not 
practitioners in the management of their patients. | wholly discountenancing the use of alcoholic stimu- 


! , on b | lants, and expressing his belief that in cautious doses, 
it has been, and indeed still is, quite customary to | and in a certain narrow class of cases, they are of 


_ benefit, declares that in his opinion ‘‘ many a feeble 


| 
| 
| 


heart struggling along has been started into a spas- 
modic effort by the sudden administration of a half 
ounce or ounce of whiskey or brandy, that has caused 
it to cease altogether.” The physicians who hold 
such views are of course still in the minority, but are, 
I believe, increasing in numbers. 
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The opinion which I hold, that alcohol is still too | 


extensively employed in medicine, is based, besides 
the reason set forth above, upon the fear, which seems 
to m: well grounded, first of over stimulation of the 
patient's system, furnishing a fictitious and highly mis- 
leading strength and energy, perhaps masking to 
patient and physician the real condition present, and 
leading to unsafe exertion and neglect; and secondly, of 
the probably unfailing and inevitable reaction,—in the 
fo m, chiefly, of depression,—the reaction which is as 
inseparable, I think, from stimulant action as action 
and reaction are inseparable in the realm of motion, 
where, it will be remembered, according to Newton, 
‘they are always equal and opposite.” 


the entry of all your plate, such entry to bear date 
from the commencement of the plate duty, or from 
such time as you have served, used, had, or kept any 
quantity of silver plate chargeable by the Act of 
Parliament, as in default thereof the Board will be 


| obliged to signify your refusal to their lordships. 


‘*N. B.—An immediate answer is desired.” 
Wesley replied to the circular as follows: 
‘“‘Sir,—I have two silver teaspoons at London, 


| and two at Bristol ; this is all the plate which I have 


I have left until the last the most important of | 


all reasons for care in prescribing alcohol, namely, the 
im nense danger to the patient of acquiring the alcohol 
habit. This is so obvious, and so well understood 
that it seems to require little discussion in this place. 
It is but true to say that the physician incurs a fear- 
ful responsibility giving alcohol to many patients ; 
very especially to those under middle age, to those 
liable by heredity to a tendency to the appetite, to 
those having a highly wrought or weakened nervous 
system, and to any but the incurably ill, for a long 
continued period. To this responsibility, I think the 
profession is more alive than of old; but we all 
know that much sin of this kind lies at the door still. 

In bringing to a close this fragmentary view of a 
most important question, whether regarded from the 
professional or the moral side, it only remains for me, 


at present, and | shall not buy any more while so 
many around me want bread. 
‘Tl am, sir, your obedient servant, 
“ JoHN WESLEY.” 


GENERAL GRANT’S RELIGIOUS VIEWS. 
Youth’s Companion. 
“T aM a profound believer,”’ said General Grant, “ in 
a special and general providence that shapes the 
destinies of individuals and nations; but in sucha 
way as not to destroy man’s free agency.” 

On another occasion, while conversing with Dr. 
Cramer, his brother-in-law, about his experiences, he 
said that he always carried out what he had planned 
to do. 


“Did you ever pray to God for aid and success ?”’ 


| asked Dr. Cramer. 


lest I have too strongly emphasized the objections, to 


say that there is no doubt in my mind that alcohol 
judiciously and very sparingly used has saved many 
lives, and is still capable of doing so; that its use in 
medicine may under some circumstances be a blessing, 
and, that its abuse is a curse in medicine, as well as 
outside its limits. 


JOHN WESLEY’S PLAIN LIVING. 
Tue effects of John Wesley’s “high thinking ” 
still evident, but his “ plain living” 
be lost sight of. 


are 
is more likely to 
An anecdote which serves to recall 


the latter characteristic is related in a recent issue of | 


an English newspaper. 

When his income was only thirty pounds a year, 
he lived on twenty-eight pounds, and gave away 
forty shillings. Then next year, receiving sixty 
pounds, he still lived on twenty-eight, and devoted 
the remainder to charitable uses. The third year he 
received ninety pounds, out of which he subscribed 
sixty-two pounds to the needy. In the course of 
fifty years he gave away more than thirty thousand 
pounds. 

In the same magazine there is an interesting letter 
of Wesley’s. In 1776 the English Government, being 
pressed for revenue to carry on war, resolved to issue 
the following circular, and a copy was sent to Wesley : 

‘*Reverend Sir—As the Commissioners cannot 
doubt that you have plate for which you have hitherto 
neglected to make an entry, they have directed me to 


send you a copy of the Lord’s Order, and to inform | was no room in it to hold the memory 


you that they expect that you will forthwith mark 


| the office. 


“Often, mentally, but briefly,” he answered. ‘I 
asked for strength and wisdom to carry to a successful 
termination my task. Like my mother, I never talked 
much about my religion, but I think much. It is the 


| all-important subject.” 


Grant,. while President, spoke one day to his 
brother-in-law of the tremendous responsibility of 
‘‘T often,” said he, ‘‘ during the session 


| of Congress, after a day of hard work and an evening 


spent in meeting social claims, sit vp till it is far 
beyond midnight to study the various questions sub- 
mitted for my action.”’ 

‘Do you ever pray for wisdom and guidance ?”’ 

‘Yes; night and day I ask God in silent prayer 
to aid in performing my duties,’ he answered. ‘I 
believe in prayer, though I don’t talk about it.” 

Speaking of the impression made by his visit to 
Jerusalem, General Grant said: ‘‘I never felt so sol- 
emn in my life as I did while standing before places 
made sacred by their associations with [Jesus] Christ 
when he was here on earth.”’ 


REVERENCE that which is best in the universe ; and 
this is that which makes use of all things and directs 
all things. Reverence also that which is best in thy- 
self; this is of the same kind that —A/arcus 
Aurelius. 


as 


‘*HeAvy and thick the atmosphere, 
The prospect narrow, dark, severe, 
Yet one step more the way is clear, — 
For that one step press on.”’ 


His heart was as great as the world, but there 


of a wrong. 


—Emerson. 
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THE number of these organizations seems to increase. 
Several new ones have been formed this winter, and 
we do not know of any discontinued. 


The value of these to the Society and its principles 


has come to be more and more perceived, and this | 


accounts for their spread. They have a real place in 
our system, and render a real service. 

The extent of this service, however, depends, as 
we have many times said, on keeping the Associations 
carefully and faithfully to their appropriate work. 
They are meant to be, and ought to be, auxiliary to 
the Society, and sympathetic with it. They ought to 
be helpful and not hurtful to the meeting on First-day. 
Their operations should tend to increase, not diminish, 
the attendance there. The meeting for worship is the 
foundation-stone of the Society as an organized body. 
It is encouraging to observe, by the reports of one of 
the Associations, printed in the INTELLIGENCER, that 
its important relation to the meeting has been duti- 
fully regarded, and its operations have been adjusted 
with the desire to best serve the meeting. 

The exercises of the Association when assembled 
They 
vary considerably, as the reports which we print show, 
the circumstances of different neighborhoods and 
places varying, and the and 


are, of course, a subject of continual concern. 


tastes inclinations of 
members as well. 
the purpose of the organizations is kept in mind, to 
follow the Friendly lines, and not to wander from 
essential Friendliness. These lines are well defined, 
and need not be doubtful. Those men and women 
of the Society whom it has recognized as competent 
to express its convictions have given us many ser- 
viceable and adequate testimonies as to the essential 
principles and purposes of our religious body. They 
did not, and could not, think the thoughts, or do the 
work for successive generations, but they have left us 
the light and help of their insight and experience. 

ciations, indeed, a 


bulk of 


considerable excellent 


literature on Friendly lines, some of it old, some of | 


it new. 

sideration. 
Association need be without the use of a good selec- 
tion of Friends’ books. If they do not have them 


in their own possession, some can no doubt be had. 





But the main object must be, if | 





| tions, established the School. 
There is available for the Young Friends’ Asso- | 


This is well worth their thoughtful con- | 


We think it may be safely said that no 
| during the recent war. 
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In the endeavor to keep near the light of Friendly 
principles, the Associations should be cautious of 
much discussion of the daily doings of the external 


Howarp M. Jenkins. LypiaA H. Hatt. RacHet W. HiLiporn, | world. These are too much liable to draw off our 


attention, in our ordinary walk, and in the meetings 
held for the express purpose of strengthening our 
spiritual forces, and concentrating our mental power, 


| it is a distraction to open the door widely to themes 


which do not have a real and a helpful relation to the 
That 
to which John Woolman would 
commend us is unfortunately not much found in the 
chronicle of 


ethical and religious growth which we seek. 
“pure wisdom”’ 


‘*__ oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful or successful war,’’ 


which is daily served up to us, as in the time when 
Cowper wrote, over a century ago. Against very 
much of the material that forms the “ current topics ’’ 
of the press, the natural and needful attitude of the 
associations of Friends, young or old, is one of dis- 
approval. The Friends have striven to establish 
principles of action which would do away with much 
of the evil that is in the world, and for these princi- 
ples they are bound to continue to strive. Wherever 
and whenever they are drawn into partnership with 
action, spublic or private, not conforming to the prin- 
ciples they profess, they by so much weaken the 
testimony which they bear. 


Our esteemed contemporary, the London Friend, we note, 
in a review of the history of Friends forthe year 1898, speaks 
of itself and the Amzrican Friend, (Philadelphia), as coming 
‘*as welcome visitors, each week into many households, with 
their good tidings of the progress of the Lord's work."’ But 
it adds, as if the case might be otherwise with the Aritish 
Friend and the (Philadelphia) Friend, merely that ‘hey ‘‘ repre- 
sent other shades of faith and practice.’’ 
strikes us as very interesting. 


The classification 


THE two articles on the Warder School in Amsterdam 


| have interested us particularly, because the fund that estab- 
| lished this school came from the sound rule of Friends’ 

cipline that money ought not to be made out of war. 
| article by George Vaux explained, John Warder received a 
| considerable sum as his share of the capture, by a ‘‘ privateer,”’ 
| of a Dutch merchant-ship. 


dis- 
As the 


The money was returned, as far 
as possible, to the owners of the ship and cargo, and the re- 
mainder, increased after many years by interest accumula- 
The Friends, in old times, 
were apt to ‘‘ hew to the line.”’ 


THE National Temperence Advocate, this month, has a 
strong indictment of the ‘‘canteens,’’ the liquor saloons, 
maintained in many regiments of the United States army, 


This is all very well, but the indict- 


| ment is on a weak foundation, because the Advocate takes 
| the attitude of regarding the war itself is a righteous thing, and 


the canteens merely as an ‘‘ excrescence."’ Really they area 
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natural accompaniment. In old times, on going into battle, | 
soldiers were given rum and gunpowder to drink, to inflame 
them, and when the time comes that intoxicating drink, pro- 
fanity, and worse things do not accompany war, we shall 
doubtless be seeing the last of war itself. 

‘*When shall our brave boys be emancipated from the 
canteen bondage?" says the Advocate. Never, entirely, 
while they remain employed as instruments of human des- 
truction. 


THE twenty-third annual meeting of the American Purity 
Alliance will be held in the parlors of the Isaac T. Hopper 
Home, 110 Second Avenue, New York, on the evening of the 
23d inst., at 8 o'clock. Besides the addresses and reports of | 
the officers, Mariana W. Chapman will read a paper, ‘‘ The 
New Militarism and Purity,’’ and there will be addresses by a 
number of prominent friends of the work. 

BIRTHS. 

HOLLINGSWORTH.—At Wilna, Md., Eighth month 30, 


1898, to Robert A. and Elizabeth A. Hollingsworth, a son, 
who has been named Albert A. 


SAT TERTHWAIT.—At Lansdowne, Pa., Twelfth month 
23, 1898, to Thomas C. and Ella S. Satterthwait, a son, who 
is named Charles Shoemaker. 


DEATHS. 

ALSTON.—First month 10, 1898, at the home of her 
daughter, 4230 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Lydia C. Alston, 
aged 75 years ;a member of Camden Monthly Meeting, Del. 

BENEZET.—First month 9, 1899, Lydia H., daughter of 
Elma E. and the late John Benezet ; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting held at Green Street, Philadelphia. 

BROWN.—At her home, near Calvert, Cecil county, Md., 
First month 7, 1899, Margaret Brown, wife of William P. 
Brown, in the 67th year of her age ; a member of Nottingham 
Monthly Meeting. 

Interment in Friends’ grounds, Brick Meeting-house, Md. 

BROWN.—At his home, near Calvert, Cecil county, Md., 
First month 12, 1899, William P. Brown, inthe 72d year of 
his age ; an elder of Nottingham Monthly Meeting. 

Interment in Friends’ grounds, Brick Meeting-house, Md. 

CORWIN.—At his home, at Napanock, Ulster county, 
N. Y., First month 4, 1899, William Corwin, aged 85 years ; 
a consistent member of Greenfield and Neversink Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 

DUDLEY.—At Moorestown, N. J., First month 9, 1899, 
Nathaniel M. Dudley, in his 89th year. 

DUDLEY.—Near Bordentown, N. J., Twelfth month 28, 
1898, John Dudley, in the 81st year of his age ; a beloved and 
consistent member of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, held at 
Crosswicks, N. J. 

NYCE.—At San Antonio, Texas, First month 6, 1899, 
Hugh J. Nyce, only son of Dr. Elizabeth M. Clark. 

Interment at Concord Friends’ ground, Delaware county, 
Pennsylvania. 

PARRY.—At Bala, Pa., suddenly, First month 12, 1899, 
Julia A., widow of Joseph L. Parry, in her 75th year. 

Interment at Fair Hill Friends’ ground, Philadelphia. 

PYLE.—Twelfth month 16, 1898, after a lingering illness, 
at his home near Pylesville, Harford county, Md., David L. 
Pyle, aged 61 years, son of the late David Pyle; a member 
of Fawn Grove Particular Meeting. c 

SERRILL.—At his home, in Darby borough, Pennsylva- 
nia, suddenly, First month 12, 1899, William D. H. Serrill, 
in his 78th year ; a member of Darby Monthly Meeting. 

WEBSTER.—Passed onward to the higher life, at his 
home, Hopewell, Chester county, Pa., First month 4, 1899, 
Samuel L. Webster, after a long, painful illness borne with 
great patience and fortitude. 

He expressed greater concern for his dear family than for 
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himself. He was in the 57th year of his age, leaving a dear 
wife and nine children, for whose welfare and guarded educa- 
tion he was earnestly solicitous. He was a respected, useful 
citizen, serving on the school board; and an active member 
of the Farmers’ Club of his vicinity. Gentle and conciliatory 
in manner, upright and conscientious, he endeavored to ad- 
here to the Golden Rule. He was a member of Nottingham 
Monthly and Oxford Particular Meeting. Funeral was from 
Oxford meeting-house on the 8th. Interment at Calvert, Md. 
‘«] know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 
Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies.’’ F. 

WELCH.—At her home with her son Horace G. Welch, 
Citronelle, Alabama, Eleventh month 6, 1898, Ann Welch, 
aged 66 years, 11 months, 28days. Interment at Citronelle, 
Alabama. 

She was a life-long member, and for many years an elder, 
in the Society of Friends. Her home, until the last four 
Soe Wi 


years, was near Iowa City, Iowa. 


LETTERS FROM ISAAC WILSON.—IV. 

Editors FR1gNDs’ INTELLIGENCER : 
I THINK our last closed with our return from Home- 
ville through the rain and mud. We were grateful 
for another restful night with our kind friends Henry 
and Annie Pusey, and the contrast in the weather and 
roads from yesterday’s mud, to the rough and frozen 
ones of to-day did not prevent our safe arrival (after a 
six mile drive) at Doe Run meeting-house, where an- 
other and the last of six consecutive monthly meet- 
ings was convened. Although not as large as some 
preceding ones, it was no less impressive and inter- 
esting, and feelings of encouragement were expressed 
that found a welcome, we trust, in the listening hearts. 

After meeting we rode one and a half miles to 
Ebenezer Maule’s to dine, and spent a few hours 
pleasantly, until called for by our friend William 
Webster, to whose home at Ercildoun we went for 
the night ; and the loviNg atmosphere of such a home 
can afford no other than a restful feeling to the weary 
traveler. 

First-day morning was bright and clear, and at the 
meeting hour the neat and comfortablé house was 
nearly filled with an interesting audience, to whom the 
spoken word was freely given. After dining in com- 
pany with some others we hurried away, and ac- 
companied by our friend William Webster, we went 
seven miles to Unionville to attend a circular meeting. 
We were glad to find in the gallery our friend Mar- 
garetta Walton, and our hope relative to her sharing 
in the vocal service was not in vain. Truth justified 
the belief that it was good to have been there. We 
met many Friends with whom we had mingled in 
their homes and elsewhere during the past week. 

After the farewells we enjoyed a pleasant ride of 
four miles to Kennett, taking tea with Eli Thompson 
and wife, his health not permitting his mingling with 
his friends in a meeting capacity. 

At the time appointed we found a good response 
to an expressed desire some days ago for a meeting 
this evening. We were again favored with the com- 
pany of our friend Margaretta Walton. This being 
the last of a full week we feel that we have been much 
favored with good health, and have enjoyed meeting 
our many friends. The meeting was considered a 
favored one, and feelings of thankfulness and appre- 
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ciation found expression with the farewells. 
that our labor in this part is now at a close, and the 
assurance that the leading and qualifying influence of 
the Divine has accompanied us is not wanting. 

Again we rested for the night at our former home, 
with John C. Yeatman, from which we started on 
Second-day morning (9th inst.) for Washington. We 


found upon arriving at Perryville, Md., that owing to | 


an accident on the road we must return to Wil- 


mington and go by the Baltimore and Ohio road to | 


Baltimore. We were again detained when near the 
city until the day was spent in reaching our destina- 
tion, and not without some anxiety, as the last hour 
of travel was with a severe attack of neuralgia in my 
right side that made it difficult to move. Safely 
reaching the home of our son and wife, in Washing- 
ton, a physician was soon summoned, and although 
the attack prevents us meeting our first engagement, 
the meeting at Lincoln, Va., on Fifth-day, 12th, I am 
thankful to be much improved, and hope to be ready 
to attend the quarterly meeting on Seventh-day. 
And we. are certain that the quiet, restful home here 
with our dear children can but aid in the desired im- 
provement. I. W. 
Washington, First month 1}. ; 


7. 
a 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

Editors FRI&NDs’ INTELLIGENCER : 

HAVING intimated to some of our friends a desire to 
attend the evening meeting in Philadelphia on the 
29th, and Concord Quarterly Meeting, at West Ches- 
ter, | thought best to say that owing to some disa- 
bility and need of more time here in Virginia, it will 
not be convenient for us to get north in time for 
those meetings, and I will give further notice as to 


the time of attending the meeting in Willistown and | 


vicinity, which will not be until after Abington Quar- 
terly Meeting. Very sincerely, 

Isaac WILSON. 
Purcellville, Va., First month 14. 


THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE. 
Editors FR1ENDs’ INTELLIGENCER : 
THE writer was appointed, at the Richmond meeting, 
representative of the Philanthropic Union at the Anti- 
Saloon League meeting held in Cleveland early in 
Twelfth month. As the objects of the League are 
of interest to all Friends, it seems proper to make 
brief report of it through the columns of the INTEL- 
LIGENCER. [A short account of the meeting, fur- 
nished by our friend Wilson S. Doan, was given in 
our issue for Twelfth month 17.] 

The object of the League is to unite all opponents 
of the saloon in a non-partisan, or rather omni-parti- 
san,movement. Its methods include general agitation 
and education by means of temperance meetings, the 
strict enforcement of such restrictive laws as are 
already on the statute books, systematic effort for the 
betterment of such laws, and for the election of men 
to office, regardless of party, who will work for the 
objects of the League. 

The organization consists of a president and sec- 
retary, who are officers of the annual League meetings, 
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an executive committee, and a superintendent. The 
last named, with the executive committee, has almost 
entire charge of the actual work of the League. He 
is paid from voluntary contributions received in the 
course of his labors. It is his business to organize 
the various States as far as possible, arranging for 
superintendents of State work, who are paid as he 
himself is paid. In some instances a State is divided, 
more than one superintendent being appointed within 
its limits. These superintendents give all their time 
to this work, and in many instances very effective 
work is reported. 

Nearly two hundred State and national organiza- 


| tions have joined themselves with the League, this 


number including churches (not individual churches 
but central organizations), temperance societies, 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union organizations, and_phil- 
anthropic societies of all kinds, besides the State 
Anti-Saloon Leagues. Baltimore Yearly Meeting’s 
Philanthropic Committee has allied itself with the 
League, and one of its members is superintendent of 
the League in Maryland. It seems that the philan- 
thropic committees of other yearly meetings might 
strengthen both themselves and the cause for which 
they are working by similar alliance. Such action 
carries no further responsibility than the.moral one 
to support so far as possible the work of the League 
against the saloon. The League is a conservative 
body, and in addition to the fact that it cannot, 
Friends may be sure that it will not, try to involve 
organizations represented in any extreme or untried 
measures. It aims only to make more effective 
methods of which Friends with others have made 
constant use. Jesse H. Hovmes. 


SONG IN WORSHIP. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
STRANGE to say, here is a word of warning for Friends 
from the pulpit of a Methodist Episcopal Church, at 
a ‘* Song Service.”’ 

Recently, at such a service at the Central Avenue 
Methodist Church of Indianapolis, Indiana, Col. Eli 
F. Ritter, a distinguished member of the Indianapolis 
bar, and for many years a prominent member of the 
Methodist Church, was chosen to address the congre- 
gation. The time given was to be taken during an 
intermission of the ‘“* Song Service,’’ while the mem- 
bers of the choir were resting. 

The learned attorney announced his theme as ** A 
Church Without a Song.” Upon announcing the 
subject, it was evident that the congregation expected 
to hear an argument in favor of music in Divine wor- 
ship. But much to the surprise of his hearers he 
gave a very brief outline of the history of the Society 
of Friends, saying that ‘‘ for more than two hundred 
years the Friends had maintained Divine service with- 
out a song or music of any kind.” And he elo- 
quently declared that “no chnrch has ever wielded 
such an influence for good upon the world as Friends 
and no church has commanded higher respect of man- 
kind. This was done not by song or music or out- 
ward service or profession, but by a “fc.” He closed, 
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by saying, that “some Friends had of recent years 
introduced the song in their service, but that it re- 
mained a serious question whether they would exert 
the influence upon the world now that they did before 
such was introduced.” 


THE MALAYS. 


Editors Fr1gNDs’ INTELLIGENCER : 


I wisH to protest, as mildly as I can, against the | 


reference to the Malays in the issue of 31st ultimo. 
The Malay has been “addicted to piracy,” and the 
American has been a privateer and slave-catcher, but 
things have changed. 

The island of Java is the centre of population in 
the Malay Archipelago. Though less in area than 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey yet it has a population 
equal to about one-third that of the United States. 
By the census of 18go, “the mean density of the 
population of the nine provinces of Central Java is 


657 to the square mile, while that of Belgium, the | 


most-thickly populated of European countries, is 


only 530." The Europeans are in proportion of one 
to 537 natives. 


An English writer in discussing the methods of | 
the Dutch government of the island says: “ One of | 


the best tests of the general well-being of a com- 
munity is that of the growth of the population ; for 
where there is steadily increasing, where there is no 
pauperism, where serious crime is rare, and where 
famine and rebellion on any important scale are almost 


unknown, the Government cannot be otherwise than | 
This is the case | 


suitable to the people governed. 
with Java.” 

Further testimony to the readiness of the Malay 
to walk in the path of peace is found in the same 
writer’s description of the province of Minahasa in 
the island of Celebes, the native people being of the 
Malayan race. In 1822 the Dutch Government 
introduced coffee cultivation. ‘‘ Now there are 125,- 
ooo Christians in the district with excellent schools 
established in all the villages. The country, more- 
over, has become a perfect garden. In many of the 


villages the streets are bordered with hedges of roses, | 


which thrive admirably at from 2,000 to 3,000 feet 
elevation, and are in perpetual bloom ; the cottages 
are symmetrically arranged, nicely painted, and 
embowered in flowering shrubs and fruit trees ; while 
the people are all well dressed, and well fed, well 
behaved and contented, presenting a marvellous con- 
trast to the naked savages of fifty years back who were 
the fathersand grandfathers of the present generation.”’ 


race prejudice. The American is ready enough to 
condemn the Negro, Indian, Mexican, Chinese, Semi- 
tic, and other races. 
judges a race by the wrong doings of individuals 
responsible for the fault of a race. H. G. 
[The authority quoted is “ Australasia, vol. ii., 
F. H. H. Guillemard,” late lecturer in Geography at 
the University of Cambridge, England.—H. G. ] 
Pasadena, Cal. 





Without reason or fairness he | beautiful recitation, ‘‘ What would Jesus do?"’ 


| Edna May Walton. 


| Watson Kenderdine. 


A WHITTIER POEM. 


| SAMUEL T. PICKARD, of Boston, Mass., writes to the /nde- 


pendent as follows : 
‘*] have found these lines on the back of a note received 
by Mr. Whittier in March, 1890, and they were probably com- 


posed at about that time. The poem was never finished or 


printed, and the manuscript is in the almost illegible style of 
his first rough drafts, and | have been compelled to guess at 
one or two of the words’’ 


‘« For the land that gave me birth ; 
For my native home and hearth ; 
For the change and overturning 
Of the times of my sojourning ; 
For the world-step forward taken ; 
For an evil way forsaken ; 

For cruel law abolished ; 
For idol shrines demolished ; 


‘* For the tools of peaceful labor 
Wrought from broken gun and saber ; 
For the slave-cham rent asunder 
And by free feet trodden under ; 
For the truth defeating error ; 
For the love that casts out terror ; 
For the truer, clearer vision 
Of humanity’s great mission ; 
For all that man upraises, 
I sing this song of praises.”’ 
[This is the poem referred to by E. H. Coale in the last 
issue of the INTELLIGENCER—EDsS. ] 


Conferences, Associations, Ete. 
SOLEBURY, Pa.—Solebury Young Friends’ Association metas 
usual on First-day, 8th inst., in the meeting-house. The 
Executive Committee handed in the following report of 
appointments for next month: 

Questions—‘‘ How shall we spend our First-days?’’ to 
Martha B. White ; ‘‘ What evidence have we that Heaven is 
within us?"’ to John S. Williams. Paper—‘‘Our gifts from 
God; our gifts to God,’’ to Stella Robinson, (continued). 
Reading, Florence R. Kenderdine. 

Martha B. White, in behalf of the Nominating Committee, 
reported the following officers: President, Mattie Reeder ; 
vice-president, Seth T. Walton ; secretary and treasurer in 
one, Edward Simpson ; correspondent, Florence R. Kender- 
dine. These names were approved separately by the meet- 
ing, and the new officers accordingly took their places. The 


| following standing committees for the ensving year were 


appointed from the body of the meeting: Executive Com- 
mittee, Ella B. Carter, Agnes S. Ely, Frederick L. Smith, 
Hugh W. Michener, Martha C. Ely. Membership Commit- 
tee, Ruth A. Roberts, Walter W. Carter, Florence R. Ken- 
derdine, Martha Simpson, Annie M. Smith, Reba L. Tins- 
man. Finance Committee, William Tinsman, Edward 
Blackfan, Hampton W. Rice. 

Walter W. Carter reported on the section for Literature, 
and Annie M. Smith on Current Topics. Hannah Kender- 
dine, who had been appointed to read the Discipline, chose 
that part relating to Overseers. Mattie Reeder presented the 


; s | Treasurer's report. 
The expression of the INTELLIGENCER, to which | 


attention is called, seems very much like an appeal to | 


‘«Do Friends bear testimony against the administering of 
an oath as well as to the taking of one?’’ was answered 
affirmately by William M. Ely. Among those who spoke on 
the matter were Frederick L. Smith, Seth T. Walton, Hamp- 
ton W. Rice, Annie M. Smith, and Eastburn Reeder. A 

] was given by 

‘What is ‘orthodoxy,’ and to what class of men does 
the term apply?"’ was a question answered in a paper by 
He said in part: ‘‘ The term ‘ortho- 
dox’ must not be applied to any one particular sect, but only 
to a small portion of every sect, to that portion who oppose 
all reforms in creedal or ceremonial religion.’’ 
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For next month the president appointed to report on the 
History Section, Mattie Simpson ; Literature, Florence kh. 
Blackfan; Discipline, Ruth A. Roberts; Current Topics, 
William M. Ely. 

The proposition of Eastburn Reeder to hold the meetings 
of the Association immediately after the close of the First- 
day morning meeting, was taken up and considered. It was 
decided to accept the proposition, and accordingly, after a 
short silence, the Association adjourned until the second 
First-day in Second month, at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Fe eee) 


PHILADELPHIA.—A regular meeting of Young Friends’ 
Association of Philadelphia was held Second-day evening, 
First month 9, 1899, William E. Walter presiding. 

After the reading and approval of last month's minutes 
the following nominations were made for officers and execu- 
tive committee for the ensuing year: 

President, Charles Paxson; first vice-president, Emma 
Waln ; second vice-president, Isabel Chambers ; secretary, 
Esther S. Stackhouse ; corresponding secretary, Anna Jenkins 
Ferris; treasurer, John Woodall; executive committee, 
William E. Walter, William W. Birdsall, John C. Craig, 
Helen A. Comly, Alice Hall Paxson, William L. Price, Mary 
Janney. 

The three standing committees made reports. The Cur- 
rent Topics Committee announced that Edward H. Magill was 
present, in response to their request, and would address the 
meeting. 

The chairman of the Lecture Committee extended an in- 
vitation to an informal reception to welcome W. Hudson 
Shaw, at the close of his first lecture on Second month 17. 

The Executive Committee announced that they have ar- 
ranged for a series of papers analysing or condensing Fred- 
erick Storrs Turner's book ‘‘ The Quakers.’’ It is desired 
that members shall each month read parallel chapters which 
will add greatly to the interest of the papers. 

The first of the series, reviewing the six opening chapters, 
was then read by William W. Birdsall, who said that it is well 
for us to refresh our memory and consider anew the signifi- 
cance of the Quakerism of George Fox and its bearings upon 
this present day. The chapters presented by President 
Birdsall outline briefly ‘‘the history of the rise of the Society, 
discuss the work of ‘‘The Apostle of the Inward Light,”’ 
the ‘‘ Substance of Quaker Doctrine,’’ and finally, deal with 
that time when the Quakers were a majority of the dissenters 
in England, the condition of affairs which our author is willing 
to characterize as ‘‘The Truth Triumphant.’’ ‘‘ They tell 
the story of Fox, his origin, his religious experiences, his 
preaching, his persecution, the success of his mission, in a 
manner simple, direct, sympathetic, and effective. Our chief 
difficulty in understanding any reformation is our failure to 
comprehend the times in which it occurred.’’ So we are 
apt to err in judgment when we attempt to measure the 
men of the seventeenth century. Fox's attitude towards 
the Bible was mentioned. Turner says: ‘‘ It would be difficult 


to name aman who loved his Bible more or was more familiar | Young Friends’ Association was held at Buckingham meeting- 


with its contents than he, yet at Nottingham he declared that 
it was not by Scriptures by which they were to try all doctrines, 
but the Holy Spirit, for it leads unto all truth.’ 

And so the review goes on, giving instances of the life of 
this man, divinely favored to see the truth, a prophet, a 
‘< forth-teller.’’ It was thought that too much has been made 
of one side of George Fox's character. There has been a 
temptation to dwell upon that phase which would make him a 
mystic. The fact is, that he was a man of the greatest good 
sense, able in the administration of practical affairs. 

In the remarks following this interesting criticism, several 
additional facts were mentioned. It was thought that the 
legal acumen shown by Fox, was the outgrowth of his own 
intelligence and common sense, aided no doubt, by the warm 
friendship of Judge Fell. 
the early Friends, it was said that they were artisans, yoemen, 
tradesmen, and farmers, but that ‘‘ men of culture were not 
rare among them.”’ 

‘‘Our New Policy of Expansion’’ was the second subject 
claiming the consideration of the meeting. Edward H. Ma- 


| Society of Friends. 








| and his work, by Emily C. Fell. 


| and a sketch of the Separation. 


Concerning the worldly position of | 


gill, in an earnest paper, gave a presentation of views on our 
position at this crisis. He said he had labored for the cause 
of peace, and now that we must face, not ‘‘atheory,’’ but ‘‘a 
condition,’’ he endorsed President McKinley in his policy 
respecting the Philippines. Dr. Magill was recently afforded 
an interview with the President at Washington, and after the 
paper was written it received his approval ; he was pleased 
with the treatment of the subject, which he thought evinced 
careful and conscientious consideration. 

Dr. Magill believes that President McKinley is a ‘‘ man 
governed by truly religious convictions which he daily strives 
to make practical.'’ He has instructed his generals not to go 
to the Philippines as conquerors, but as friends and allies. 
Necessity requires that all this must be accomplished under 
military control, and it will not be difficult to direct our sol- 
diers on lines tending towards peace and harmony. 

In advocating a protectorate and the training of other 
peoples in other climes to enjoy the blessings of self-govern- 
ment, Dr. Magill says he does not forget the policy is open to 
serious objections. ‘‘ But taking things as they are, and the 
world as it is, as it becomes all reasonable reformers to do, 
we should consider whether the course here proposed would 
not upon the whole tend toward this important end.”’ 

Varied and animated discussions followed Dr. Magill’s 
address. Some Friends thought that we dare not advocate a 
policy that takes the sword with it, others that in facing this 
dilemma we must assume its responsibilities ; they deemed 
the policy outlined in the paper rational and just. Adjourn- 
ment followed a period of silence. 

ISABEL CHAMBERS, Sec. 


Easton, Mp.—On the evening of Eleventh month 27, 
1898, the Young Friends’ Association held a regular meeting 
at the home of Isaac A. Barber. 

First on the program was the interesting and spicy ‘‘ Asso- 
ciation Paper,’’ read by the editor, Sallie Powell Kemp, who 
was ably assisted by Wilson M. Tylor, W. Harry White, 
and Robert L. Kemp. Being a new idea, a paper of this dis- 
cription proved a very pleasant feature of the evening. Helen 
Shreve then read an excellent paper, entitled ‘‘ Christian 
Martyrdom in Russia.’” The paper had been loaned to her 


| by a member of the Philadelphia Young Friends’ Association. 


The Association manifested much interest in listening to this 
paper, and greatly appreciated the kindness of the Phila- 
delphia Friend. In the discussion, the prevailing idea 
seemed to be that the principles and testimonies of these Rus- 


sian Christians are quite similar to those sustained by the 


The debate for the evening was postponed, owing to the 
illness of one of the leaders. 

Miscellaneous quotations were next in order, then the 
hour of adjournment having arrived, the meeting closed to 


| meet next time at the home of’ Henry Shreve. 


LAURA B. SHINN, Sec. 


BUCKINGHAM, Pa.—The regular meeting of Buckingham 


house, on First-day, First month 15. 
The program consisted of reading the 26th Psalm ; read- 


| ing of the part of the Discipline relating to war, by T. O. 
Atkinson; a recitation by Naomi Williams; an excellent 


paper on ‘‘ The Bible as Literature,’’ by Alice M. Atkinson. 
This paper was a thoughtful and carefully prepared discourse 
on the Bible as a literary work. It treated of the authors 
and their styles and qualities, as shown by the book itself. 

A reading by Susan W. Atkinson, a paper on Elias Hicks 
This paper gave a sketch 
of this noted preacher, his life, and his part in the Separation, 
It was suggested that Elias 
Hicks took no larger part than John Comly. 

Altogether this was one of, if not the, most profitable and 
pleasant meetings the Association has held. 

The Association decided to hold three of its regular meet- 


ings in Doylestown, namely, on the third First-day of Second, 


Fifth, and Eleventh months. It therefore adjourned to meet 


a s ; ‘ 
at Doylestown Friends’ meeting-house, Second month 19 


G. W. 
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MICKLETON, N. J.—At a meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association, held First month 14, the second chapter of Paul 
was read by the President as the opening exercise, followed by 
the reading and approval of the minutes of last meeting. 

A summary of the work of the year just passed was then 
read, refreshing our minds as to the interest that has been 
manifested in each of the twelve meetings which have been 
held. A part of the twelfth chapter, Vol. II., of Janney’s His- 
tory was read by Rachel M. Haines, followed by a recitation, 
the ‘‘ Burial of Moses,’’ by Mary A. Heritage. M. Elma 
Livezey read the anecdotal side of President McKinley, after 
which we listened to a ‘‘salad,’’ composed of questions from 
the Bible, prepared by Mabel B. Haines and given by Hannah 
L. Peaslee. Ruth W. Peaslee then read a paper on the 
Ministry of the Society of Friends, by Howard M. Jenkins. 
Benjamin C. Heritage read a pretty piece called, ‘Incident 
of the fire at Harrisburg.’’ 

Martha White gave us an interesting collection of current 
topics, after which the question arose whether a letter-box 
would not be a help to the Current Topic Committee, asking 
any member or members to place anything in the box that 
would interest the meeting. 

In answer to the question, ‘‘ When was the first Young 
Friends’ Association held ?'’ Emma Peaslee said that it was 
started in 1888 by a few earnest Friends of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, hoping that it might deepen and broaden the 
work of the Society of Friends. 

The appointments were read, and the roll called, only 22 
answering to their names. After a period of silence, meeting 
then adjourned until Second month 11. 


E. L. D., Secretary. 


MILLVILLE, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association, First 
month 8, gave the meeting to the subject of Character. 

Sarah L. Eves read a piece entitled ‘‘ Character Building.”’ 
A short essay on ‘‘ What is Character ?'’ written by Myron 
Eves, and read by George Eves, followed. Sarah T. Eves, 
in speaking on character forming, suggested that a study of 
Rachel S. 
The leading thought 


the life of Jesus would be a most perfect guide. 

Eves read ‘‘ Building for One Another.’’ 

seemed to be that no person can build for themselves alone. 
S. Jennie Kester read a paper, prepared by William 


Burgess, on ‘‘ The Unseen Forces’ on Character. 
followed by an excellent reading by Jesse John. Beatrice 
Eves recited ‘‘The Weaver.'’ Mary Kline gave some 
thoughts on Character. Under closing remarks the general 
idea was set forth that ‘‘ Character is God in Man.’ 

Myron Eves, Cor. 


This was 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Our friend Aaron M. Powell writes that he has so arranged 
his work in New York as to have more leisure for the literary 
work on which he is engaged. . He says: ‘‘ Now that I have 
actually begun the work which I have had for sometime in 
mind I find myself much interested in, and quite enjoying, 
the preparation of my volume of ‘Anti-Slavery and Other 
Reminiscences.’ We received, a few days ago, as I was 
writing, a most kind New-Year greeting from our friend Mary 
Radley, of Warwick, (England), with a picture of a kneeling 
slave, a memento of the early anti-slavery days in England, 
with the interesting history of which she is herself associated.’’ 

The Century Company, New York, have sent us the 
bound volume of Zhe Century magazine for the half year 
that closed with Tenth month last. There is, of course, a 
good deal of the war in it, but there are many articles of 
more real interest and importance—among them the contri- 
butions by James Bryce on Equality, Dr. D. G. Brinton on 
European Superstitions, President Gilman on Tocqueville’s 
‘« Democracy in America,’’ Prof. Sloan on Bismarck, Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer on Old New York, and Ambassador White 
on the famous Russian statesman, Pobiedenostzeff. There 
is a wealth of illustrations ; especially it may be mentioned 
that six full-page wood engravings continue Cole’s great series 
of ‘‘ Old English Masters’ ; and three by Wolf and one by 


Aitken reproduce as many of ‘‘Gilbert Stuart’s Portraits of | 


Women. 
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ELLIGENCER 


The two bound volumes of S¢. Nicho/as, covering the 
year 1898, contain several continued stories—complete within 
the year—of interest to young people. There are Gabrielle 
E. Jackson's ‘‘ Denise and Ned Toodles,’’ J. T. Trowbridge’s 
‘* Two Biddicut Boys,’’ Hughes’s ‘‘ Lakerim Athletic Club,”’ 
Fezandie’s ‘‘ Through the Earth.’’ We frankly admit our 
want of sympathy for Frank R. Stockton’s stories of the 
pirates ; we think piracy would better not be presented in 
young people’s magazines, to excite the imagination of young 
readers. Very much better are Rose McEnery Stuart's de- 
lightful stories of the South and its colored folks. There are 
good descriptive articles—papers on the Great Lakes, on the 
bell-towers of Italy, etc., with some poems, which we like, 
following the Christian light, by Edith M. Thomas, and 
others. 

In the lists of new books announced by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, are two on Biblical study. One of these is 
by Dr. Charles A. Briggs, entithed, ‘‘ A General Introduction 
to the Study of Holy Scripture,’’ which ‘‘ covers the whole 
field of Biblical Study, states the results thus far obtained, 
the present problems, and the aims for the future.’’ It is an 
enlarged and revised issue of the author's ‘‘ Biblical Study.”’ 
The other work is by Dr. George Dana Boardman, and is 
entitled ‘‘ The Kingdom.’ The author essays to explain 
every New Testament scripture which contains the words 
‘‘The Kingdom of God’’; to ‘‘rescue the formula from 
radical misconception, and to unfold its symbols."’ 


PHILADELPHIA: THE PLACE AND THE PEOPLE. By Agnes 
Repplier. With Illustrations by Ernest C. Peixoto. Pp. 
xxi, and 392. 7% x5%in. $2.50. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 

CHARLES LAMB AND THE LLoyps. Comprising newly-dis- 
covered Letters of Charles Lamb, Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, the Lloyds, etc. Editedby E. V. Lucas. Pp. 324. 
7% x5. $2.00. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

PEMBERTON: OR ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
Peterson. Pp. vii. and 393. 7 %x5%-. $—. 
delphia: H. T. Coates & Co. 


By Henry 
Phila- 


Dr. Lyman Asportt will address the Alumni Association 
of Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia, on Fourth-day even- 
ing, Second month 8, 1899, at the New Century Drawing 
Room, 124 South 12th Street, at 8 p. m. 

Subject,—The ‘‘ Duty and Destiny of America."’ 

Tickets for sale by Friends’ Book Association, 15th and 
Race Streets. Admission, 50 cents. 


SENOR Matias RoMERO, the Mexican Ambassador to the 
United States, died at Washington on the 3oth ult., aged 62 
years. Death was due to appendicitis, for which he under- 
went an operation on the Wednesday before his death. He 
had been Mexico's representative at Washington since 1882. 
He was one of the most popular members of the diplomatic 
corps at Washington. 


Tue British Post-Office Department employs nearly 30,- 
000 women, mainly in the telegraph service. (In Great 
Britain the telegraph is part of the postal system.) About 
one thousand are engaged at the Central Telegraph Office, 


London,—in St. Martin’s-le-grand. ==" Be ——— 2 


@ IF we sell steel rails, sewing-machines, etc., in England, 
it seems we are to take ‘‘ munitions of war’’ in exchange. A 
dispatch says: ‘‘The Kynoch Company, of Birmingham, 
has begun the making of $10,000,000 cartridges for the 


United States, at the rate of 1,000,000 weekly." mia 


CLAIMS to the amount of more than twenty million dollars 
have already been filed at the State Department by American 
citizens for damages sustained in Cuba, Porto Rico, and other 
Spanish possessions, during the war. War runs everything 


' into millions. 
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AT FLORENCE. 

In the beautiful English cemetery in Florence is the tomb of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, a plain, white marble sarcophagus, with the 
initials E. B. B., in small letters, and no other inscription or decora- 
tion. The sarcophagus stands on four short, round marble columns 


over the plain white marble slab covering the actual resting-place 


In distant lands, where winds the Arno river 
Among its mountains, in a sunny clime 

Where olives bloom,—their silvery branches shiver, 
And monastery bells their vespers chime ; 

Where over all the earth a glory hovers, — 

Where ideality gave art its birth, 

And ages back perfection rare discovers, 

Because the theme was holy,—not of earth,— 
There, in the twilight, as the stars are shining, 
While the new Western world is bright and gay, 
Behold a portal grim, where vines are twining, 


And spirits hover in the gloaming gray. 


For still a spell, they say, to earth yet binding 

rhe souls of those who wandered far from home, 

In hoping search of health, yet never finding 

Aught else save in that sunny land a tomb. 

And ‘mid the fragrant roses one lies sleeping 

Among those strangers in a foreign land, 

W aose heart, once wrung by sound of children’s weeping, 
Responded to the world in protest grand. 


No sculptured scroll, of workmanship the rarest, 

Nor flowret pale, with airy, fragile bloom, 

Adorns that simple monument of fairest 

White columned marble on her noble tomb ; 

But see ! between two slabs with sturdy creeping, 

A dainty plant has reared its tender crest, — 

From out that sacred soil in beauty peeping, 

\ treasured weed from Mrs. Browning's breast ! 
SARAH P. BYRNES. 


Paris, France, month 27, 1808 


Twelfth 


TO NICHOLAS II. 
SALUTE the soul that dares, though royal born, 
Become knight errant of the hope forlorn ; 
Disdain the sneer that curls the curving lip, 
Arrest a world's doubt by the sceptre tip 
As sure as crawling slug within the wood, 
The lowest reading of the highest mood. 
As surely as the skies the caverns crown, 
Che noble deed shall live the base thought down. 
As certain as the dawn to stir the dark, 
The arrow of the age flies to its mark. 
Dividing years, and years to be shall know 
Whose was the hand that held and bent the bow. 
Now, then, and ever well the great Law wears: 
All souls high-born salute the Soul that dares. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, in the Atlantic Monthly (part of 
longer poem.) 
SUNSET 
THE west is a mass of color, 
‘. glow of golden light, 
That resolves like a chord of musi 


The day into the night. 


WU. L. M., in Outlook. 
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INTELLIGENCER 


THE PRESENT PROBLEM.' 
BY CARL SCHURZ. 

LookinG them in the face, let us first clear our minds 
| of confused notions about our duties and responsi- 
bilities in the premises. That our victories have 
devolved upon us certain duties as to the people of 
| the conquered islands, I readily admit. But are they 
the only duties we have to perform, or have they 
| suddenly become paramount to all other duties? I 
deny it. I deny that the duties we owe to the Cubans 
and Porto Ricans and the Filipinos and the Tagals of 
the Asiatic islands absolve us from our duties to the 
75,000,090 of our own people and to their posterity. 
I deny that they oblige us to destroy the moral credit 
of our own republic by turning this loudly heralded 
war of liberation and humanity into a land-grabbing 
game andan act of criminal aggression. I deny that 
they compel us to aggravate our race troubles, to 
bring upon us the constant danger of war, and to sub- 
| ject our people to the galling burden of increasing 

armaments. 





If we have rescued those unfortunate 
daughters of Spain, the colonies, from the tyranny of 
their cruel fathers, I deny that we are, therefor., in 
honor bound to marry any of the girls, or to take 
them all into our household, where they may disturb 
and demoralize our whole family. I deny that the 
liberation of those Spanish dependencies morally con- 
strains us to do anything that would put our highest 
mission, to solve the great problem of democratic 
government, in jeopardy, or that would otherwise en- 
danger the vital interests of the republic. Whatever 
our duties to them may be, our duties to our own 
country and people stand first, and from this stand 

point we have, as sane men and patriotic citizens, to 
regard our obligation to take care of the future of those 
islands and their people. 


WHAT SPAIN’S COLONIES FOUGHT FOR. 


They fought for deliverance from Spanish oppres- 
sion, and we helped them to obtain that deliverance. 
That deliverance they understood to mean independ- 
ence. I repeat the question, whether anybody can 
tell me why the declaration of Congress that the 
Cubans of right ought to be free and independent, 
should not apply to all of them? Their independ- 
ence, therefore, would be the natural and rightful 
outcome. This is the solution of the problem first to 
be taken in view. It is objected that they are not 
capable of independent government. They may 
answer that this is their affair and that they are at 
least entitled to atrial. I frankly admit that if they 
are given that trial, their conduct in governing them- 
selves will be far from perfect. Well, the conduct of 
no people is perfect, not even our own. They may 
try to revenge themselves upon their tories in their 
revolutionary Sut too, threw our tories 
into hideous dungeons during our Revolutionary War, 
and persecuted and drove them away after its close. 
They may have bloody civil broils. But we, too, 
have had our Civil War, which hundreds of 
thousands of lives and devastated one-half of our land, 
and now we have in horrible abundance the killings 


Wa we, 


cost 


' From his address before the University of Chi 


ago 
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by lynch law and our battles of Virden. 


They may 
have troubles with their wild tribes. 


So had we, and 


we treated our wild tribes in a manner not to be proud 
of. They may have corruption and rapacity in their | 
government, but Havana and Ponce may get municipal 
administration almost as good as New York has under 
Tammany rule, and Manila may have a City Council | 
not much less virtuous than that of Chicago. 


WHAT MAY BE EXPECTED. 


I say these things not ina spirit of levity, well | 


understanding the difference, but say them seriously 
to remind you that, when we speak of the govern- 
ment those islands should have, we cannot reasonably 
set up standards which are not reached even by the 
most civilized people, and which in those regions 


could not be reached, even if we ourselves conducted | 


their government with our best available statesman- 
ship. Our attention is, in these days, frequently called 
to the admirable, and in many respects successful, 
administrative machinery introduced by Great Britain 
in India. But it must not be forgotten that this 
machinery was evolved from a century of rapine, cor- 
ruption, disastrous blunders, savage struggles, and 
murderous revolts, and thateven now many wise men 
in England gravely doubt in their hearts, whether it 
was best for the country to undertake the conquest of 
India at all, and are troubled by gloomy forebodings 
of a calamitous catastrophe that may some day engulf 
that splendid fabric of Asiatic dominion. 

No, we cannot expect that the Porto Ricans, the 
Cubans, and the Filipinos will maintain orderly 
government in Anglo-Saxon fashion. But they may 
succeed in establishing a tolerable order of things in 
their fashion, as Mexico, after many decades of turbu- 
lent disorder, succeeded at last under Porfirio Diaz, in 
having a strong and orderly Government of her 
kind; not, indeed, such a government as we would 
tolerate in this Union, but a government answering 
Mexican character and interests, and respectable in 
its relations with the outside world. 


OUR MILITARY OCCUPATION, 


This will become all the more possible if, without 
annexing and ruling those people, we simply put them 
on their feet, and then give them the benefit of that 
humanitarian spirit which, as we claim, led us into the 
war for the liberation of Cuba. ‘To this end we should 
keep our troops on the islands until their people have 
constructed governments and organized forces of their 
own for the maintenance of order. Our military oc- 
cupation should not be kept up as long as possible, 
but should be withdrawn as soon as possible. 

The Philippines may, as Belgium and Switzerland 
are in Europe, be covered by a guarantee of neutral- 
ity on the part of the Powers most interested in that 
region—an agreement which the diplomacy of the 
United States should not find it difficult to obtain. 
This would secure them against foreign aggression. 
As to the independent republics of Porto Rico and 
Cuba, our government might lend its good offices to 
unite them with San Domingo and Hayti in a confed- 
eracy of the Antilles, to give them a more repectable 
international standing. Stipulations should be agreed 





upon with them as to open ports and the freedom of 
business enterprise within their borders, affording all 
possible commercial facilities. Missionary effort in the 
largest sense, as to the development of popular edu- 
cation and of other civilizing agencies, as well as 
abundant charity in case of need, will on our part not 
be wanting, and all this will help to mitigate their dis- 


orderly tendencies and to steady their Governments. 


FRIENDS, NOT FOREIGN RULERS. 

Thus we shall be their best friends without being 
their foreign rulers. We shali have done our duty to 
them, to ourselves, and to the world. However im- 
perfect their governments may still remain, they will 


| at least be their own, and they will not, with their dis- 


orders and corruptions, contaminate our institutions, 
the integrity of which is not only to ourselves, but to 
liberty loving mankind, the most important concern 
of all. We may then await the result with generous 
patience—with the same patience with which, for 
many years, we witnessed the revolutionary disorders 
of Mexico on our very borders, without any thought 
pf taking her government into our own hands. 

Ask yourselves whether a policy like this will not 
raise the American people to a level of moral great- 
ness never before attained! If this democracy, after 
all the intoxication of triumph in war, conscientiously 
remembers its professions and pledges, and soberly 
reflects on its duties to itself and others, and then de- 
liberately resists the temptation of conquest, it will 
achieve the grandest triumph of the democratic idea 
that history knows of. It will give the government 
of, for, and by the people a prestige it never before 
possessed. It will render the cause of civilization 
throughout the world a service without parallel. It 
will put its detractors to shame, and its voice will be 
heard in the council of nations with more sincere re- 
spect and more deference than ever. The American 
people, having given proof of their strength and also 
of their honesty and wisdom, will stand infinitely 
mightier before the world than any number of subju- 
gated vassals could make them. 
best interests moral and material ? 
glory ? 


Are not here our 
Is not this genuine 
Is not this true patriotism ? 

I call upon all who so believe never to lose heart 
in the struggle for this great cause, whatever odds 
may seem to be against us. Let there be not pusil- 
lanimous yielding while the final decision is still in 
the balance. Let us relax no effort in this, the 
greatest crisis the republic has ever seen. Let us 
never cease to invoke the good sense, the honesty, and 
the patriotic pride of the people. Let us raise high 
the flag of our country—not as an emblem of reckless 
adventure and greedy conquest, of betrayed pro- 
fessions and broken pledges, of criminal aggression 
and arbitrary rule over subject populations—but the 
old, the true flag, the flag of George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln ; the flag of the government of, for, 
and by the people; the flag of national faith held 
sacred and of national honor unsullied; the flag of 
human rights and of good example to all nations ; the 
flag of true civilization, peace and good will to all 
men. Under it let us stand to the last, whatever 


bétide. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION. 

E. P. Powell, Clinton, N. Y 

Ir serves as a refutation of the silly pictures of farm 
life, made popular by such writers as Hamlin Garland, 
portraying the almost unbearable burdens borne by 
farm housewives, that we find women are more and 
more turning to agriculture as a pursuit. More than 
this we find that they are successful in all its branches. 
Woman really is more executive than man. She 
spends less time discussing laws, or laws of nature. 
Her training, outside of politics, has fitted her 
especially for agricultural pursuits. Fifty girls are 
reported as students of farming at the College of 
Agriculture in Minneapolis. They take as complete 
acourse asthe young men. The course covers three 


, in The Independent. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


years, including instruction in housekeeping for the | 


women, in the place of black-smithing, carpentry, and 
military drill for the men. Cornell also reports an 
increased number of women students of agriculture. 
A large number of women who have worn themselves 
out as teachers are trying to recuperate themselves 
by taking up rural pursuits. Thisis the least hopefuf 
feature of the drift. It will not prove to be an easy 
matter for a woman to readjust herself to a new pur- 
suit without previous training or study. Woman has 
always borne the harder half of farm work. There 
is no reason in nature why she should not be placed 
in full charge of a farm. 


This will be all the more possible as intensive | 


farming displaces extensive farming. ‘‘ Ten acres 
enough” is getting to be a literal and accepted fact 
among land cultivators. The object of farming is 
less and less to accumulate a heap of wealth; it is 
more and more to make sure of a reliable income. 
We are pretty fairly across the roar and rush of the 
steam and ready to accept or enter upon a 
period of quiet. Professor Orton prophesies a good 
deal of reaction to the methods of our fathers. He 
thinks that we shall not only replant the forests, but 
shall revert to the use of wood as fuel, and rest satis- 


re 
age 





fied with a good deal more of quiet homefulness, At | 
| to give and receive the news, and to gossip about it. 


any rate, we see abundant signs that our farmers will 
give up the idea of cultivating large areas, and con- 
tent themselves with growing a great variety of crops, 
in avery thorough manner, on a few acres. The 
most important phase of education is that which 
teaches our children moderation and temperance—to 
take life more simply and with less pushing ambition 
Much of this education must home life 
But we may justly require that from our schools 
ie the fi 


| ’ +h 
ed to tive 


come trom 


there shall be eliminated ulse ambition to excel] 


others—which has worst evils of the com 


systen } erowth of industria cooper 
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THE REAL INDIAN. 


From an article by Geo. Bird Grinnell, (editor of Forest and 


Stream) , in the current number of the A“/antic Monthly. 


WE cannot deal with the Indian of to-day unless we 
know the Indian of yesterday. The average man 
seldom thinks about Indians, and when he does he 
thinks of them either with entire indifference or with 
contemptuous dislike. He is moved in part by that 
narrowness which leads us to despise those who in 
appearance or by birth or tradition are different from 
ourselves,—the feeling which leads many a white man 
to speak with contempt of negroes or Chinamen. 
More weighty than this feeling, hdwever, is the 
inherited one that the Indian is an enemy, who from 
the time he was first known has been hostile to us. 
Even nowadays most people seem to think of the 
Indian only as a warrior, who is chiefly occupied in 
killing women and children, burning homes and tor- 
turing captives. From the days when they fought 
the Pilgrim Fathers, and then the settlers of the Ohio 
Valley, and later still the emigrants crossing the 
plains, nine-tenths of all that has appeared in print 
about Indians has treated them from this point of 
view ; and the newspapers, which now constitute so 
great a portion of the reading matter of the American 
public, seldom print anything about the Indians except 
in connection with massacres and uprisings. 

The popular impressions are entirely erroneous. 
The Indian was a fighter, yet war was only an inci- 
dent of his life. Like any other human being he is 
many-sided, and he did not always wear his war 
paint. The soldier sees the Indian from one point of 
view only, the missionary from another, the traveler 
from a third, the agent froma fourth. Each of these 
is impressed by some salient feature of his character, 
yet each sees that one only or chiefly, and the image 
shown is imperfect, ill-proportioned, and misleading. 

For the Indian is not, as the popular idea figures 
him, stolid, taciturn, or even sullen in his every-day 
life. He may be shy and silent in the presence of 
strangers, but in his home-life he is talkative,—eager 


He is of a merry, laughter-loving people, and likes 
to make good-natured fun of another’s peculiarities. 
Thus, one of her companions may jeeringly call a 
very slender woman the shadow of a moccasin string. 
Once, on the prairie, in the bright hot sunlight, I 
heard an Indian say to another who was very stout, 
* My friend, stand still for a little while. I want to 
sit down in the shade and cool off.” 

Indians are not ashamed to show their affection to 
one another 
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animal has for its young the Indian cares for his | 
children for another reason. He is intensely patriotic. 

His pride in his tribe and its achievements is very | 
strong. In the children growing up in the camp, in | 
the boys shooting their blunt-headed arrows at the | 
blackbirds and ground squirrels, or yelling and shout- | 
ing with excitement in the mimic warfares which con- 
stitute a part of their sport; in the girls whom he | 
sees nursing their puppies or helping their mothers at 


their work, he recognizes those who a few years | 


hence must bear the responsibilities of the tribe, 
uphold its past glories, or protect it from danger, as 
he and his ancestors have done. 
them. Indiansseldom punish their children, yet usu- 
ally these are well trained, though chiefly by advice 
and counsel. 


SUPPORT OF THE TSAR’S MANIFESTO. 


Many meetings have been held in England, under different auspices, 
to support the Tsar's proposal of Disarmament. 
York, on the 18th of last month, was addressed by Dr. R. Spence 


Watson, a Friend, actively concerned with public affairs, and very | 


widely known as an organizer in the Liberal party. 
lowing from the (London) Friend. 


A PUBLIC meeting was held in the Friends’ meeting- 
house, Clifford street, York, on the 18th ult., when 
Dr. Spence Watson delivered an address on the Tsar’s 
Manifesto. There was a large gathering. Joseph 
Rowntree presided, and was supported by Dr. Spence 
Watson, Henry Tennant, Fielden Thorp, J. W. Procter, 
H. T. Chapman, (Leeds), James Todd, F. A. Russell, 
Arnold W. Rowntree, and others. 

Dr. Spence Watson, in the course of his address, 
said the idea of ‘‘ Peace Sunday ’”’ was one of the few 
promising signs in the right direction. We could not 
forget the song which was sung before Christ's birth, 
of * Peace on earth; good will to men.” We were 
told that the English were the best fitted to govern 
others, that our treatment of the native races was the 
best of all. If that were so, then bad was the best. 
Let them look at any of our little wars, sift it for 
themselves, and they must come to the conclusion 
that it was unjustifiable. We were giving up in other 
countries, in the name of “ glory,” the honor and a | 
great deal of the good fame which our forefathers 
won for us. These little wars were dangerous in 
another way. We won these victories easily, and | 
after every victory there was an outburst of what was 
called “ patriotic feeling,” and a great thirst for more. 
Anyone who had seen war face to face knew that | 
this taste for war grew on what it fed on, that it 
hardened the finer feelings, and that in a very few 
months men who were still fighting were another | 
class of men aitogether to the men as they went into 
the war at first 
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had to pay a bigger premium. In the last twenty- 
five years the trade of this country had scarcely 
appreciably increased, but our insurance. had increased 
by 75 per. cent. 

But there was an honest reason for war. 
bad reason, but it was honest. It was trade. 
| it was said, increase our commerce. 


It was a 
We must, 
We had a great 
and increasing population, and we must find outlets 
for them ; or, at all events, if we could not live in the 
places we were going to annex, we must find outlets 
| for the goods we made. We were told that “trade 
| followed the flag.’’ In fourteen years, such was our 
| land hunger, we increased our empire from seven 
| millions to upwards of eleven millions of square miles, 
In that period our imports and exports together in- 
| creased from 733 to 745 millions—an infinitesimal 
| increase. But when we came to exports, which were 
the arguments used most constantly for getting more 
land, we found they had decreased from 239 to 234 
millions. We had stolen four millions of square miles 
of land, and we had got nothing for it in the direction 
which was constantly urged as the reason for extend- 
ing our Empire. Then, no less than 75 per cent. of 
our exports went, not to our Colonies or dependencies, 
but to foreign nations. Let them rest assured it was 
an absolute fallacy that ‘‘ trade followed the flag.”’ 

In 1841 our war expenditure was 15% millions ; 
now it was 44 millions, or, with our expenditure in 
India and our interest on war debts of former years 
added, 77 millions. We were too poor to give old- 
age pensions, too poor to give secondary education to 
the very poorest, and so give them a great chance in 
the battle of life, yet we could throw away 
year after year. 

On the motion of James Todd, seconded by F. A, 
Russell, a resolution was unanimously adopted, wel- 
coming the proposals of the Tsar of Russia, and 
earnestly hoping ‘“‘ that instructions will be given to 
the representatives of this country to use their most 
strenuous efforts to bring the deliberations of the Con- 


77 millions 


| ference to a practical and satisfactory conclusion.” 


one SL 


A “Strate Conference of Religion’’ is proposed in New 
York. Its object is to realize the Brotherhood of the Spirit 
among the churches, and all have been invited. A _ biennial 
conference, to continue there four days, is suggested. James 
M. Whiton, one of the editors of the Oxflook, is promoting 
the movement. Favorable replies have been received from 


Commander and Mrs. Ballington Booth, R. Heber Newton, 





| W. S. Rainsford, Henry MacCracken, G. Gottheil, Charles 


Cuthbert Hall, Lyman Abbott, Aaron M. Powell, and others, 


Let the truth stand sure, 
And the world is true: 
Let your heart keep pure, 
And the world will, too 
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SLAVERY. 

James Collier, in Popular Science Monthly. 
THE iron age is fitly inaugurated by the most de- 
graded relationship that man can bear to man—that 
of slavery. Only the oldest of modern colonies imi- 
tate the mother countries in passing through this 
stage ; in those of later foundation a mere shadow of 
it remains, or it takes other shapes. Colonists first 
enslave the natives of the country where they settle. 
In the South American colonies, where they went to 
find gold, they would work for no other purpose ; 
they therefore needed the natives to till the soil ; they 
needed them also as carriers. For these purposes 
they were used unscrupulously. They were dis- 
tributed among the Spaniards under a system of re- 
partimientos which repeated the provisions of Greek 
and Roman slavery, and was itself reduplicated three 
centuries later in the convict assignment system of 
New South Wales. With such savage cruelty was it 
worked that, according to the testimony of Columbus, 
six-sevenths of the population of Hispaniola died 
under it in a few years. The same form of slavery, 
but of a very different character, prevailed in Africa 
down almost to our own times. In the British colo- 
nies it was submerged in 1834, from causes exterior 
to itself, by the humanitarian wave that wrecked the 
West Indies ; in the French colonies it was abolished 
by the revolutionary government in 1848; in the 
Dutch colonies it possibly subsists to this day. 
Theoretically abolished or not, the relationship be- 
tween civilized whites and savage blacks must be 
everywhere a modified form of slavery ; and a white 
colonization of the African tropics can only take place 
under conditions indistinguishable from a limited 
slavery. 


A JOURNAL for those afflicted with gout and rheumatism, 
and kindred ills, has been established in Paris. It is called 
La Revue des Rhumatissants, and is specially intended for the 
entertainment of the unfortunates who suffer from the malady 
indicated. The list of collaborators is remarkable, including 
many distinguished persons, and eminent medical men. 


Tue Bowdoin Paper Manufacturing Company, of Maine, 
has just completed an order of six carloads of paper for 
immediate shipment to Chile, where it will be packed over the 
mountains and into the interior of South America on mule 
.back. The paper was put up in bales—150 pounds in a bale— 
and these are slung over the backs of the pack animals. 


THe Engineering and Mining Journal estimates the 
world’s production of gold in 1898 at $286,218,954. To this 
total the United’ States contributed $64,300,000; Russia ¢25,- 
136,000 ; the Witwatersrand, South Africa, $73,476,000, and 


. Australasia, $61,480,000. 


COMPRESSED air, it is said, has been developed as a great 
power, and is soon to be put into practical operation on cer- 
tain raliroads. Two cross-town car lines in New York City 
are to be run by it within a few weeks, and between 125th 
street and Yonkers a locomotive run by compressed air is to 
be started. 


A GRIST mill at Watertown, Mass., is known to have been 
in use as far back as 1635, when it is believed to have beena 
town institution. It is now the property of the Waltham 
Savings Bank, and still continues to grind corn by means of 
the upper and nether millstones, using water as a motive 
power. It is soon to be vacated, and, as it is probably the 
oldest building of its kind in the United States, the Massachu- 
settes Historical Society is considering the advisability of 
securing possession of the ancient structure. 








Why He Quit the Business. 
Young People s Paper. 
A MAN who keeps a restaurant has his two children wait on 
the table. 

One of them is a boy about ten years of age. 

A customer was attracted by the quickness of the little 
fellow, and said: , 

‘* You have a splendid waiter."’ 

‘*Yes,"’ said the proprietor, ‘‘he is my son. I used to 
sell liquor, but he made me quit it.’’ 

‘* How ?”’ asked the visitor. 

The father told the story. The boy had come home one 
day, and said : 

‘*Papa, we boys at school had a talk to-day about the 
business of our parents. Each fellow we asked, ‘ What does 
your fatherdo?’ One said, ‘ My father works.’ Another said, 
‘My father keeps a store.’ I said, ‘ My father sells liquor.’ 
‘That is the meanest business on earth,’ said one of the 
boys. Father, is that so ?”’ 

And the father said, ‘‘ Yes, John, it is, and God helping 
me, I will get out of it." And so he did. 


One Cigar a Day. 
‘* How can you afford all these books ?’’ asked a young man 
calling upon a friend; ‘‘I can’t seem to find spare change 
for even the leading magazines."’ 

‘*Oh, that library is only my one cigar a day,’’ was the 
reply.) 

‘What do you mean ?’’ inquired the visitor. 

‘‘Mean? Just this: When you advised me to indulge in 
an occasional cigar several years ago | had been reading 
about a young fellow who bought books with the money that 
others would have burned in cigars, and I thought I would try 
and do the same. You may remember that I said I should 
allow myself one cigar a day ?’’ 

‘Yes, I recall the conversation, but don’t quite see the 
connection.’’ 

‘* Well, I never smoked, but I put by the price of a five 
cent cigar every day; and as the money accumulated, I 
bought books—the very books you see.”’ 

‘*You don’t mean to say that your books cost no more 
than that! Why there are dollars’ worth of them !”’ 

‘*Yes, I know there are. I had six years more of my ap- 
prenticeship to serve when you advised me ‘to be a man.’ 
I put by the money, which, at five cents a day, amounted to 
$18.25 a year, or $109.50 in six years. I keep these books 
by themselves as the result of my apprenticeship cigar money ; 
and if you had done as I did, you would, by this time, have 
saved many, many more dollars than I have, and you would 
have been better off in health and self-respect besides.’’ 


English University Feeling. 
W. Hupson SHAw, the University Extension lecturer, now 
in Philadelphia, in a recent interview in the Evening Tele- 
graph, spoke of the feeling of different classes of the English 
people toward the United States. Among other things he 
said : 

‘«] regret to say that the universities are cold and critical 
towards America. This has often seemed strange to me,'and 
I can scarcely understand it now. At Oxford there is no 
teaching of the history of the United States, past or present 
—unless that has been recently undertaken. I suppose that 
has considerable to do with the coldness found there. You 
will find volumes of history of the Greek, Roman, and Middle 
Ages, but I doubt if you find an American history. I know 
that I thought it very strange that the ninth century of Ger- 


man history should be considered so important and that the 


eighteenth century of America should be entirely overlooked. 


THE comparative strength of the six largest navies of the 
world is as follows: Great Britain 1,557,522 tons displace- 
ment, France 731,629 tons, Russia 453,899 tons, United 
States 303,070 tons, Germany 299,637 tons, Italy 286,175 tons. 
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Comes From Maryland. 


Ir was suggested in Harper's Weekly, by E. S. Martin, that 
Levi Z. Leiter was a Hebrew, the name Levi suggesting the 
idea. But one or two persons have written to say this is a 
mistake. One of them says he ‘‘ grew up at. Leitersburg, 
Maryland, and comes of Pennsylvania German stock, and 
that such of the Leiters as still live in Leitersburg go to the 
German Reformed Church.’’ Another correspondent writes 
from Oklahoma to say : 

‘‘| have known Mr. Levi Zeigler Leiter personally since 
1862. Heisa native of Leitersburg, a village six miles from 
Hagerstown, Maryland—a village started by his grandfather. 
My own home, and that of my father and grandfather, was 
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John Morley’s Views. 


Joun Mor ey, M. P., one of the two or three who have been 
regarded as possible successors to W. E. Gladstone, in the 
leadership of the Liberal Party of Great Britain, addressed a 
meeting of his constituents at Brechin (Scotland), on the 
evening of the 17th instant. 

He said he entirely concurred with the reasons which led 
Sir William. Vernon Harcourt to resign the leadership of the 
Liberal party in the House of Commons. It was his own in- 
tention to retire from active and responsible participation in 
the formal councils of the heads of the Liberal party, although 
his zealous and eager codperation could always be counted 
upon for the advancement of every Liberal cause. 


















but four miles from that place. 

‘*T also well remember Mr. Leiter’s father, Joseph Leiter. 
His father’s family and his mother’s family—the Zeiglers— 
were German Lutherans, belonging to the very best German 
immigration which ever came to this country—that which 
settled in southern Pennsylvania and northern Maryland in 
the eighteenth century.”’ 

The matter is of some interest because L. Z. Leiter is a 
prominent person. He was of the Chicago firm of Field, 
Leiter & Co., (now Marshall Field & Co.), and retired with a 
large fortune; it was his son who was at. the head of the 
unsuccessful ‘‘ wheat deal’’ in that city ; anditis his daughter 
who is the wife of the recently-appointed Viceroy of India, 
Baron Curzon of Kedlestone,—formerly George N. Curzon. 

















End of the Town of Pullman. 

By a decision of the Supreme Court of Illinois, the con- 
tention of Attorney-General M. T. Maloney is sustained 
whereby the Pullman Palace Car Company must stop all op- 
erations except in those lines for which it was incorporated. 
This will end thetown of Pullman. Its churches and schools, 
its hotels, its celebrated arcade hall, the market house, the 
public library, and 2,000 brick residences will be sold to the 
highest bidder. The steel plant will pass into the control of 
the Pullman Iron and Steel Company, which is to be reorgan- 
ized, and the brick-works which have furnished all the bricks 
used in building the town will be operated by a separate or- 
ganization. 

The streets of Pullman will be given over to the authorities 
of the city of Chicago, the waterworks will also pass into the 
control of the city, and the ‘‘company town,’’ which has 
been the subject of so much discussion, will become an inte- 
gral part of Chicago in every particular. It is said that in 
disposing of the company’s manifold interests to the highest 
bidders, preference will be given to the Pullman Company’s 
employés to purchase the houses which they now occupy. 


Ideals of Life. 
IN his paper in Scribner's Magazine, this month, ‘‘To a 
Young Man or Woman in Search of the Ideal,’’ Robert Grant 
writes thus : 

“If one questions sometimes the depth of purpose of 
highly evolved’ man, and doubts the existence of God, it is 
because of the lavish wantonness of living of some of the 
very rich in the presence of the thousands of miserable and 
wretched creatures who still degrade our large cities. But 
there is this to be said in this connection: This new esthetic 
ideal is at least partially the fruit of the awakening of hu- 
manity to a keener appreciation of the conditions of human 
life ; but its progress is made certain by the coming evolution 
of democracy, which slowly but surely will overwhelm the 
aristocratic spirit forever, even though estheticism, as realized 
by the arrogant and exclugive, perish in the process, 

‘« The ideal life to-day is that which maintains the noblest 
aims of the aspiring past, cherishing unselfishness, purity, 
courage, truth, joy, existence, fineness of sentiment,-and 
zsthetic beauty ; but cherishes these in the spirit and for the 
purpose of a broader humanity than the melting soul has 
hitherto discerned in the sunset, the ocean, or the starry | 
heavens. There are among us men and women living in this 
spirit of idealism, and they, O, my correspondents! are the 
first-class passengers.”’ 




























He criticised the ‘‘ prevailing spirit of jingoism and im- 
perialism.’’ He denounced it as ‘‘ entirely opposed to all the 
lessons of Mr. Gladstone,’ lessons to which he would feel 
himself untrue were he to allow himself to drift in acqui- 
escence with a course of policy which he believed ‘injurious 
to our material prosperity, to the national character, and to 
the strength and safety of the imperial State.”’ 

He frankly admitted that he took a pessimistic view of the 
difficulties threatening throughout the world. ‘‘ 1 think,’’ he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ we are nearer the beginning of them than the 
end.’’ It was his firm conviction that ‘‘ the prevailing spirit of 
imperialism must inevitably bring militarism, a gigantic daily 
growing expenditure, increased power to aristocrats and priv- 
ileged classes and war.’ 































CURRENT EVENTS. 


Ir is announced that President McKinley has decided to 
create a ‘‘ Commission’’ to investigate conditions in the Phil- 
ippine Islands. The members of it will be five in number, 
and are said to be President Schurman, of Cornell University, 
Admiral Dewey, General Otis, (now military commander in 
the Philippines), Charles Denby, (formerly United States 
minister to China, and recently a member of the Army Inves- 
tigation Commission), and Professor Dean C. Worcester, of 
the University of Michigan. President Schurman, it appears, 
is president of the commission. 

THE work of the Philippine Commission, it is stated, 
‘will be purely of an economic and not of a political nature. 
They will study the manners and habits of the Filipinos, the 
material resources of the country and its commercial possi- 
bilities, but they will not attempt to deal with the problem of 
government for the islands.’’ But in connection with this, 
itis also said that the Commissioners will ‘‘ unofficially confer’’ 
with the Filipinos, and that ‘‘it is believed that the natives 
can keep from hostilities until the arrival of the Commission 
at Manila, and then it is hoped that the best results will fol- 
low the visit.’"’ The Commissioners will sail about the tst 
proximo for Manila. 

In the United States Senate, on the 14th inst., Senator 
Hoar, of Massachusetts, offered a resolution declaring that 
the people of the Philippines of right ought to be free and 
independent ; that they are absolved from political connection 
with Spain, and that they have full power to establish a gov- 
ernment for themselves with which the United States does 
not propose to interfere. Senator Davis, of Minnesota, 
chairman of the Committee of Foreign Affairs, objected to 
the consideration of the resolution, and it ‘‘ went over.’’ 

THE Paris Treaty was reported from the Senate Committee 
of Foreign Affairs to the Senate, without amendment, on the 
11thinst. It.was proposed that the consideration of the Treaty 
be in open session of the Senate. This proposal was dis- 
cussed in executive session (with closed doors) at length on 
the 13th. Those opposed to the Treaty favored open sessions, 
and vice versa. On the roth, in the Senate, Senator Mason, 
of Illinois, made an earnest plea for the right of the Filipinos 
to govern themselves. On the 11th, Senator Foraker, of 
Ohio, declared that it was not the: purpose ‘‘ of any one”’ - 
to retain the Philippine Islands permanently, and said he 
had ‘‘no sympathy with those who talk of making war on 
Aguinaldo.”’ 
















FosteER M. VOORHEES, Republican, was inaugurated 
Governor of New Jersey, at Trenton, onthe 17thinstant. On 
the same day, at Harrisburg, William A. Stone was in- 
augurated Governor of Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania 
Legislature also took the first vote for United States Senator, 
no one being chosen. M.S. Quay had 112 votes, lacking 16 
of the number necessary to elect. -The Democrats voted for 
G. A. Jenks, the ‘‘anti-Quay’’ Republicans for several 
different candidates, including Congressman John Dalzell, 
Congressman Charles W. Stone, and Judge John Stewart. 
Senator Sproul, of Delaware county, voted for Charles Emory 
Smith. 

Decisions have been reached as to several of the places 
in the United States Senate. In Vermont, the Governor has 
appointed Chief Justice Jonathan Ross, (of the State Supreme 
Court), to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Senator J. 
S. Morrill. This appointment will last nearly two years. In 
Connecticut, after a struggle in the Republican caucus, Senator 
J. R. Hawley has been elected to succeed himself. In New 
Jersey, John Kean, Rep., succeeds James Smith, Dem. In 
Indiana, A. J. Beveridge has been selected by the Republican 
caucus to succeed David Turpie, Dem. In New York, 
Chauncey M. Depew, Rep., sutceeds Edward Murphy, Dem. 

NELSON DINGLEY, JR., Member of Congress from Maine, 
and Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, whose critical illness was mentioned last week, died 
on the 13th inst., at Washington, after having been so im- 
proved for a day or two that his recovery was hoped for. He 
was born in 1832, and had been in Congress since 1881. It 
is universally conceded that he was a man of high character 
and solid abilities, whose place cannot readily be filled. 

It is said the Spanish Ministry, on the reassembling of 
the Cortes, will immediately ask authority to sell the Ladrones, 
Caroline, and Pelew Islands, as Spain cannot maintain a suffi- 
cient force to defend them.. Senor Sagasta remains a the head 
of the ministry, and it seems likely will not be replaced under 
existing circumstances. From Paris it is reported that the 
Spanish Government has begun negotiations with Aguinaldo, 
through the agency of certain Filipinos in Madrid, for the re- 
lease of the Spanish prisoners. ‘‘ Having begun to treat 
directly with the insurgents, Spain is likely to go a step further 
and accord them that recognition hitherto refused by any 
Government.”’ 

A CONTROVERSY over the canned beef supplied to the 
troops in the field last summer has assumed proportions nearly 
equal to the war itself. General Miles, some time ago, before 
the ‘‘War Investigating Commission,’’ charged that the 
canned beef had been ‘‘treated’’ with chemicals, or ‘‘em- 
balmed,”’ and that it thus became unwholesome, and caused 
much of the sickness of the men. On the 12th General Eagan, 
Commissary-General, and head of the ‘‘ Subsistence Depart- 
ment’ of the army, caused intense scandal by the vehemence 
of his denial of the story, and his denunciation of General 
Miles. A number of witnesses, including several connected 
with the Chicago packing-houses that furnished the beef, have 
testified that it was not ‘‘treated,’’ as alleged. The President 
has ordered a court-martial to try General Eagan for his attack 
on General Miles. 


A LITTLE while the world may run 

Its old mad way, with needle-gun 

Andiron-clad, but truth at last shall reign ; 

The cradle-song of Christ was never sung in vain ! 

— Whittier. 
TEN thousand casks of strong drink sent to Manila were 

our first invoice to ‘‘our new possessions.’’ They did not 
wait for the missionaries. They wanted to begin the work of 
‘* civilization’’ at once. 


Tue German army is to be gradually increased by 40,000 
men, the increase to be completed by 1903. This will require 
a yearly addition to the estimates of 8,000,000 marks. 


Some of the French journals are now discussing the 
possibility of a Franco-German alliance. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


JosepH H. Cuoarte, of New York City, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of American lawyers, was last week appointed 
United States Ambassadorto England. The existing vacancy 
was caused by the appointment of John Hay to be Secretary 
of State. 

—J. Sterling Morton, of Nebraska, recently made protest 
against the reckless cutting of Christmas trees, and his sug- 
gustions have been warmly received in the West. He said: 
‘*The trees selected for slaughter on this anniversary are 
always the straightest and most symmetrical. There were 
last year more than 20,000,000 of Christmas trees cut down 
and put on the market. The absurdity of celebrating the 
birth of the Saviour of the world by a wanton waste and extra- 
vagance which jeopardizes the welfare of millions of human 
beings yet unborn, is obvious to every thinking man."’ 

—In New York City, the medical profession and the offi- 
cials of the free dispensaries have agreed upon.a plan for rem- 
edying the abuses of medical charity, without at the same 
time destroying the independence of the dispensaries. It is 
proposed to have a law passed creating a Board of Control, 
representing the dispensaries, which shall work in harmony 
with the State Board of Charities, representing the physicians. 
One Board can do nothing without the consent of the other, 
but both together can remedy all the evils complained of. 

—John Russell Young, Librarian of Congress and ex- 
Minister to China, died in Washington on the 17th, aged 58 
years, after an illness of several weeks. 

—The scheme of ‘‘ rural mail delivery ’’ is found difficult, 
on account of the long trips which must be made, usually 
over bad ‘‘back”’ roads, and the relatively low pay. A 
current item says that, ‘‘one of the newly appointed distribu- 
tors of the rural mail from the West Chester, Pa., post-office, 
after a trial of the job and finding that he was obliged to drive 
his own team twenty miles a day for $400 a year, gave up the 
job in disgust.”’ 

—The congregation of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, on 
the 16th instant, by a vote of 246 to 6, accepted the advisory 
committee’s report recommending the acceptance of the resig- 
nation of the pastor, Dr. Lyman Abbott, and the calling, as 
his successor, of Dr. N. D. Hillis, of the Central Church, 
Chicago, who it is expected will accept. 

—Charlemagne Tower, Jr., of Philadelphia, who has been 
United States Minister to Austria-Hungary, has been trans- 
ferred to the Russian Embassy, to succeed E. A. Hitchcock, 
recently appointed Secretary of the Interior. Addison C. 
Harris, of Indiana, has been appointed to the Austrian mis- 
sion to succeed Mr. Tower. 

—A despatch from Copenhagen says: ‘‘ Captain Daniel 
Brunn will next summer head an Andree search expedition 
in whalers from Iceland, going to the Island of Jan Mayen, 
about 300 miles east of Greenland, where the Austrians have 
a supply depot, and thence to Greenland.”’ 

—The casket containing the supposed remains of 
Christopher Columbus, which arrived at Cadiz onthe 16th 
from Havana, has been opened, and found to contain ‘‘ about 
thirty bones and some ashes.’’ It will be deposited in the 
Cathedral at Seville. 

—lIt is announced that there is ‘‘a quiet movement "’ fora 
consolidation of the leading American manufacturers of gas 
and electric light fixtures. The value of the output is $6,000, - 
000 a year. Most of the leading manufacturers are in New 
York City and Philadelphia. 

—It is stated that Mrs. Sampson, wife of the Admiral, has 
started an ‘‘ endless chain’’ among her friends in the United 
States to help the Cuban:reconcenjrados. ‘‘ The last mail to 
Havana brought her $200, and she is now feeding 200 persons 
daily."’ 

—Besides all the United States war-ships now building, 
one has just been launched at Newcastle, England, the 
Albany. She was purchased in an incomplete condition just 
before the war, sothat Spain should not get her.. 

—Cuba has 1,200 sugar plantations and 1,500 tobacco 
fields. Most of them are in the western part of the island, 
while in the eastern part cotton is gradually displacing coffee. 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, the world- 
renowned inventor of the telephone, has 
returned from Japan with two new pro- 
jects—the establishment of a Japanese 
garden at Washington as a model, and 
the instruction of oarsmen in the Japanese 
way of rowing a boat. Dr. Bell says that 
‘‘in landscape gardening there is no 
question that the Japanese lead the 
world,’’ and that ‘‘their method of row- 
ing is far superior to anything we have in 
this country."’ 

THE production of soap in England is 
about 45,000 tons per week, of which be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 tons are made in 
London. 











NOTICES. ‘ 
PAA es NO ricer dessert 
thropic cn 1-9 nea ae for mes 
ence, to be held in the meeting-house, East 15t . 
street and Rutherfurd Place, New York, on. tha n Uy A e gate ade » of 
Seventh-day, First month 28, at 2.30 p. m. 
Mary H. Whitson. of Philadelphia, will read | ’ 
a paper on, ‘‘ Child Development,”’ and Rachel ye F ‘ed O |e fr .) 
W. Underhill, of Brooklyn, N. Y., will open : 
the discussion. 
Harry A. HAWKINS, \ Clerks Md i ft Cc e 
Mary W. ALBERTSON, ae 





and cleanly 


8 made as 
*.* The Executive Committee of the New mM S a) ¢ fea home-made 
York Yearly Meeting’s First-day School Asso- a, . mince meat, 


nn teatime IIS 
—— 


ciation has arranged for a Conference of First- 
day School Workers, to be held in the Library 
Room, 226 East 16th street, New York, on 
Sixth-day, First month 27, at 8 p. m. 
A paper will be a: ve John _ : 
terthwaite, of Trenton, N J. Subject, ‘* How An hour spent in bad company ma 
irst-day school Successful.” ; : : peey Y 
or ease oe \ Clerks Useful and Ornamental | give the devil a grip on you all the rest of 


LeaH H. MILLER, LAM PS | your life. ‘ 

in Old Brass Fili 2 Lace Work. WHEN Flynn heard that Mr. Smith was 
a eee afflicted with softening of the brain, he 
thought it a great disgrace ; and when he 
in finish and ornamenta- @ | was told he might have the same trouble 


DRINK buries sorrow that rises again ~ 
to-morrow. 





*,* The meeting of the Friends’ Temperance 
Workers at 17th street and Girard — on Guaranteed not to tarnish. 
Seventh-day. evening, First month 21, will be a 
‘* Longfellow night.” @ Wecater to a// tastes 


ion. tends lat: di rule. W. : : 
All are invited. co Jaan oes le en in Dark ! himself oe day, he brought down his 
Jos. C. EMLEy, President. Bronze. We also have for the dining-room and @ | hand with emphasis on the marble coun- 
Shae hall, B/ack,—very rich and durable. ter, and said, ‘‘I want you to understand 
*,* The First-day evening meetings during Tholtght fall you couldwish, | that my head is just as solid as that 
First month will be at 4th and Green streets, slab !’’— Floating Item. 
excepting First month 29, at 35th St. and Lancas- A. J. WEIDEN ER, Tun tense. trait wil never cane 
ter Avenue, West Philadelphia. All at 7:30 36 South Second Street, Philadelphia. suicide q 
o’ clock, r 





These meetings being om unitedly ar ——)]—— Miss Josephine Kigese.to — — 
the charge of the two monthly meetings, have of of Rudyard Kipling, was whipped for tell- 
claims on all within convenient access. WALL PAPER . ing a fib, and went to bed, sobbing rebel- 

It is hoped that with the advent of the new Attractive Styles liously = ‘‘ 1 think it’s real mean, so there ! 
year there will be a more lively interest shown | Popular Prices My pa writes great big whoppers, and 
8 rs 1 gene aoe = a ae - Semagiee aso to cny Adtess everybody thinks they're lovely ; while I 
ee eee P A. L. Diament & Co., just told a tiny little story, and gets 

*,* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting | 1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa, | Whipped and sent to bed !’’—Methodist 

Committee expects some of its members to visit | ———-—____________—___ | Churchman. 
the following meetings in First month, 1899: Carpetings, Linoleum, THE worst time of day, says Dr. Wolff, 
ey ae a of Strasburg, Germany, for accidents, is 
> . J: T. McDoweE11, Clerk. Window Shades, etc, | after breakfast, after dinner, and after the 
aan : SSS nn oe aie week. ie comes ee oe 

*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore . the lassitude of digestion and to the use 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for the following Benjamin Green, made by men of intoxicants during meal 


meetings : 33 N. Second St., Philad’a. | times. 
First MONTH : 


22. Little Falls and West Nottingham. 


» CLUB RATES: OTHER PERIODICALS, 1899. 


MARTHA S. TOWNSEND. We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1899. Read the figures given, and 
——— also read the notes below. 
*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals named 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, as way may | below, for the amount stated “‘ for both.”’ 
open, will attend meetings as follows : 








First MontH, 1899: WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES (Continued ). 
24. 17th street and Girard Avenue. Periodicals. Price for both. Periodicals. Price for both. 
29. Reading. AQuiLa J. LInvILL, Clerk. a ie ~<a oe aes — The Century Magazine, ($4), . . . $5 60 
TS ee ee eel. eee nion Signal, ($I), - «+++: . Harper’s Magazine, ($4), .-...- 5.10 
No sense in doing without Scientific American, ($3), ...-- 4.60 Atlantic Monthly, ($4), .- . . - 5.30 
Macbeth lamp-chimneys ; but | Harper's Bazar, ($4), . ---- 5.30 Popular Science Monthly, ($5),. . 6.60 
et the right chimney. The | Joumal of Education, ($2.50),.. . 4.10 The Forum, ($3), ------..- 4 60 
g g y “ 
Index tells The Living Age, ($6),.-- -- 7.60 North American Review, ($5), - . - 6.10 
There’ : i Literary Digest, ($3 ),Mew names only, 4.50 St. Nicholas, ($3), .--.-... 4.60 
eres money in it. Springfield Republican,($1), . .- . 2.90 Lippincott’s Magazine, ($3), -.. 4.20 
er en Se siamtetiai Trained Motherhood, ($1), . . 2.70 
agle tala . Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), ..... 2.35 
The Right Shoe for British Friend, (6s. 6d. and postage), $3.75 . : 
You is the Best Shoe Young Friends’ Review, ($0.75), . 2°50 McClure’s Magazine, ($1),.... . 2.90 
YOU CAN GET. Scribner’s Magazine, ($3),..- - - 4.60 The Farm Journal, ($0.50), . ... 2.20 


We have the Best $3, $4, and $5 
Fall and Winter Shoes. 


ere several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered 
Samael Detter, 45 -N. beth Ot; hrough us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading “‘ price for both.”’ 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 









409 Chestnut St. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are ke 
a ean. oes Vice-P; 
ager of insurance Devazeaaial 


actual NET Cost. 
PLUS of over 33 MILLIONS. 


President, 
HARRY F. WEST, 


ae a latent 


LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND 


eS eneeerenes 


EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


wrens B. MORRIS, President. 
NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y. 

EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’ y. 

CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. 







ErrincHam B. Morris, 
— A. Brown, Jr., 
ENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
Joun B. Garrett, 
Pemeerton S. Horcmmson, 











Gloves and [littens. 


An excellent opportunity is here pro- 
vided for the purchase of these needful 
things at a good saving from real values. 
For Men we offer Wool Knit Gloves of good 

quality—the 50 cent kinds at 35 cents. Mo- 


tormen’s double Wool. Mittens—the 75 cent 
kinds at 50 cents. 



















Men’s Beaver Gauntlet Gloves, with warm 
linings—the $3.00 kinds at $2.25, and real 
Otter Gloves — the $8.00 value at $6.00. 


For Women—Wool Mittens at 12% cents a 
pair, and Cashmerette Gloves, at 18 cents a 
pair. 

Children’s Wool Mittens, 10 cents.a pair, and 
Boys’ double ones in wool, at 18 cents. The 
sturdy Scotch Wool Gloves for Boys, with 
wearing quality of a high order, 25 cents a 
pair. 


Mail Orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. 


Address orders ‘* Department C."’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Hanscoms’ . ° Oc: Price are the lowest, ow 
° t et 
quality as near perfect as a ‘be bad. roo you 


a price catalogue for comparison ? 
ri — or other offensive or methods 
resorted to 1311 St., Phila. 


S ROBERTS: FOULKE: Assistant Trust O; 
‘Assistant t Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


' Vice-President, 
GEORGE K. JOHNSON. 


tHe GIRARD 
TRUST CO. 
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The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ew Pees RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 























from the assets of the Company. 
T WistAl BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary, 
ee ASHBROOKE; iS emma 
, J. BARTON TOWN! 





Secreta: 


and Treasurer, 
HENR 


C. BROWN. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


Tit ose 6 alll DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 


OFFICERS: 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 

N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 

4. Ty ACKSON Ass to Pres. and Vice-Pres, 
AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 


GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS: 
WituiaM _H. Jenks, 
Grorce Tucker BispHam, 
Wiruiam H. Gaw, 
Francis I. Gowen, 


Gro. H. McFappen, 
Henry TATNALL, 
Isaac H. Cioruier, 
Joun C. Sims, 
Jostan M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 





PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS.. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS, STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 
: ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 


AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 


‘8103, 2105 Couumsia AVENUE, Pura 


YEO & LUKENS, 





STATIONERY * BLANK BOOKS © PRINTING 


23 North 13th Street (above Market) 
613 Walnut Street. 


Lam aed acing PHILADELPHIA 


BLAN: 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
e 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 6 per ct. Interest. With Perfect Security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JoserH WepsteEr, Wma. WesstTeEr, 
President. Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
its. 


Interest allowed on 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 
611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL L {paid im), ‘eye $500,000.00 
Aer Ak Ns: 0p, valent a os 250,000.00 
ee ae tee 50,000.00 
UN DIVIDED wee. o's 3 sues 30,094.49 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done, Loans made on Mort- 
gage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 


OSES | ,, RROAM, President. 
JOH EWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 
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patrol S. Savres, 
Botton WInrPENnNy, 

oo BEckER, 

Epwin S. Dixon, 

Warren G. Grirritn, 
“Homas R. GILL, Samuec Bancrort, Jr., 

Cuas. S. Hincuan, Evwaxp G. McCotun, 
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Nicwotas Brice, 
Seencer M. JANNey, 
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To CaLiForniA AND Back, 
176 pp., 176 illustrations. 
5 cts. 


Read 
These 
New Mexico Heattn Re- 


Books SORTS, 80 pp., 31 illustra- 
tions. 2 cts. 
Arizona HeattH Resorts, 
72 pp., 18 illustrations. 
2 cts. 


Tue Mok: Snaxe Dance, 
60 pp., 64 illustrations. 
3 cts. 


Granp Canon oF ArIzoNA, - 
32 pp., 15 illustrations. 
2 cts. 











Las Vecas Hot Sprincs 
Mailed free 48 Pp., 39 illustrations. 
for postage named 7 “* 


They tell the story 


of wonderful sights and scenes, and 
special resorts for tourists and 
homeseekers in the Great West. 
They are published by the 


Santa Fe Route, 


are literary and artistic, and will 
make you better acquainted with 
the attractions of your own land. 
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